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PREFACE 



During 1972-74 th« Mldwttt Ctntw for Cooptrativa Bduemtlon «t th« Vnivtrtity 
of Detroit conduettd ••v«r«l on«**v«ek Institutes on AdtBinlstrativt Training in 
Cooparativa Education. Tha faculty was drawn from laading eooparatlva aduea* 
tion collegas and from major businass, industrial and govammantal organisations 
participating in cooparativo aducation. Tha **Viaws" «ra tha^r suanarisations 
of their presentations and together represent the greatest collect lob of ^ ^ 
"expertise" ever assembled. 

Of particular significance are the opinions of the several employers on basic 
considerations relating to their viewpoint of cooperative education. To our 
Icnowledge, this is the first time ideas of this ld.nd have ever been published. 

Presented as a collection of beliefs, "Fifty Views" covers many facets of the 
administration of cooperative education progrannlng. It was intended, and 
the intention was fulfilled, that there would be differences and aven strong 
disagreements among the contributors. It is these diverse opinions that makes 
the *'Flf ty Views" worth reading and further confirm that the most effective 
programs of cooperative education are those which are planned by each college 
in terms of Its purposes, resources, and kinds of students served, and in 
cooperation with employers. 

Ralph Tyler, the noted educator, said in 1961, "When cooperative education is 
treated as a basic concept for relating theory to practice in education, and 
when flexible arrangements and varied procedures are evolved, rather than a 
rigid set of operations, the restiltlng program Is more likely to become a very 
successful one". 

The Second Edition of "Fifty Views" contains several new views and revisions 
of old views from contributors who suddenly found their presentations in print. 
However, most significant in the Second Edition is Larry Canjar*s famous 
"convert" speech. He had given this several times during the three years pre- 
ceding his death, but he left no notes. He apparently gave the talk each time 
without any preparation because he had lived the experiences he describes and 
they were very real to him. 

We kept searching and hoping that somewhere, someone, had taped the talk and 
finally we discovered a recording In Arkansas. Now it is per^nently pre- 
served in the archives of the Cooperative Education Association. 

ROBERT AULD, Emeritus Dean of Cooperative Education at Cleveland State Univer- 
sity, edited the "Views" and organized the presentation. We great fully 
acknowledge his contribution. 



Donald C. Hunt 

Detroit 
July, 1974 
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1^ Convrtiott te Cooptftiv Iducatlon 

LAWRENCE N, CANJAR* 

I am a convert to cooperative education and that la why I was Invited 
this evening. I an going to talk about cooperative training from the academic 
point of view. I think really what they want me to do la to talk about my 
conversion, and this I enjoy doing. 

You have to understand what kind of school I came from— Carnegie Mellon. 
I spent 25 years of my life at Carnegie Mellon. I started as a freshman and 
left as Associate Dean of Engineering. As Associate Dean my first freshman 
class had an average college board score of 720, so you have some Idea of the 
kind of students we attracted. The faculty were all renowned scholars working 
In that tradition of taking a real fine mind and exposing It to as much theory 
as they possibly could, and then giving it to the world and saying, "here are 
the perfect products of a perfect school." 

I took the job as Dean of Engineering at the University of Detroit because 
it looked like it was a challenging sort of thing. I think if you put yourself 
in 0^ shoes coming from a place like Carnegie Mellon, Detroit was a challenge— 
the type of school that had no graduate work, that had a faculty whose 
strength was really in practice rather than in research, and I really didn't 
know the caliber of students. 

I heard we had a cooperative program at the University of Detroit, and I 
began to mull aroxind in my mind, how am I going to get the faculty out of that 
trap? Anybody who would waste their time in a cooperative program — an extra 
year of professional life that had absolu, aly no value whatsoever— -it would 
be much better for a student to borrow money and get through school quicker. 
My first objective was to eliminate the cooperative program. 

Before I get into the stories of my experiences at the University of 
Detroit, let me point out that one of my activities at Carnegie Mellon as 
Associate Dean was to be a liaison for industry. I always got the same story 
from industry — they chewed me out every time. They said what bright fellows 
we turned out, how brilliant they were, how they could solve all sorts of 
problems, but somehow it took about 6 months to a year to really fit them 
into the organization. The guys were all sort of mixed up. They dldn*t know 
what industry was really about. They were somewhat impractical; they expected 
somebody to give tfiem a beautiful complicated program and they would solve it 
if someone told them exactly what the problem was and what sort of questions 
had to be answered. The vice presidents and persoxmel men said you have a 
great product, but it is not properly oriented. 

\Jhen I first came to Detroit, the first thing I wanted to do was to go to 
industry because one thing industry always told me was "you guys in education 
do as you damn well please and you never check with us". If I was going to 
turn Detroit into one of the top-notch schools in the United States, I would need 
to get industrial input. I realized that Don Hunt had contact with the 



*LaL}renoe N, Canjar^ Dean of Engineering at the University of Detroit , died suddenly 
on Monday t November 6, 1972, His loss is felt most deeply by all in Cooperative 
Eduoationj for he was one of the movement's most enthusiaotio and articulate ad- 
vooates. Dean Canjar made this presentation October 2Sa 2972, at the Cooperative 
Education Institute held on the Colonibiere Campus of the University* We are 
r^r^^bted to Mr, Audrey TJusmas of John Brobm University for providing the tape, 
arap-o/t is the only record of this favorite^apeech of Dean Canj'ar, 
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T.^SiJ*^*'*'*;**'^"*/*'"^^**** ^ ^"^^^^ ^ ^•^^ him to t«k« M .round. 
:J!!5 • ?• •PP?^"*^*** «• with 25 vleo prttidonti of ongiiiMrlng, 

. ^•^"^J gMduato.. My first turprlM vm tho aagnltuto of th« 
Wglnjorlng opor«tioiit «nd tho quality of tho «ctivititi— I had not reallsod 
S!J«L!r ^^f/:^^** ttowHw* m the world it thoro «• much professional 
tnglneerlng activity as there is in the Metropolitan Detroit area. 

I had heard what was good and bad about the products of Carnegie Mellon 
and now I wanted to hear what employers wanted from Detroit. Surprising to 
^i!!ILJ fu'*^''??;*^ wtisf action by all the employer. I met. They readily 
weleooed the caliber of graduates that Detroit produced. Even In the sophis- 

•"«^^«i'»8/*cilitic8 which I visited. Detroit graduates were 
excelling. The praised us for our cooperative program and what a fine job 
we were doing turning out engineers, who not only had degrees, but knew what 
Industry was about and what they wanted to do in industry. 

I tried to disregard much of the glowing responses, but I could not 
totally ignore the highly favorable image industry had of University of Detroit 

r^f:*. '?f^^^ f •"?'^»^8 experience for me to find a school that 

had students with college board scores 200 points, on the average, below 
Carnegie Mellon students who really Impressed their employers when they went 
to work. I didn't quite understand that. I decided that maybe there was 
something to cooperative education after all, which I knew nothing about, and 
I had better tread easy before I got rid of this kind of a program. 

The next experience I had was when Dean Gerardi and I were looking at 
some of our freshmen and I noticed some of them had college board scores as 
low as 450. I told Dean Gerardi '"we just can't take these students with such 
low scores . He looked at me and said "you're out of your mind. Some of 
these kids are going to graduate and are going to do very well". I challenged 
him on that. We looked over the current graduating class and traced back to 
find out what kind of scores they had when they were freshmen and indeed a 
slseable nuiaber of the students had extremely low college board scores and 
somehow they were quite successful in Industry. You know, this took me back 
a little bit, too. 

Just before I left Carnegie Mellon I had taught a thermodynamics class 
to 90 juniors. There was a thermodynamics class of 90 students waiting to be 
taught at Detroit. Here was a whole class of students with college board 
scores 200 points below the one I had Just left In Pittsburgh. I taught the 
class, every quiz was the same, it was given exactly the same week of every 
semester, every homework problem was the same and they were graded in the same 
way. There were four quizzes and a final examination, which is a considerable 
amount of testing for a course like that. And to my utter amazement...! can 
say that there was no significant difference in the two classes. As a matter 
of fact, the students at U of D were 4 points higher out of 100 than the 
students at Carnegie Mellon. This was a shocking experience but in the process 
of teaching the course, I began to suspect that this was going to happen. 

My third experience involved an electrical engineering honorary frater- 
nity which asked me to give them a lecture on leadership. I thought, "what 
am I going to tell these guys about leadership? This could be a deadly 
experience, giving a talk on leadership." We had this session in my home. 
I broke open a couple cans of beer for the boys and we relaxed. I said, 
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*'b«for« I g«t into ay diteuttion on U«d«rthlp, Ut*t find out if you tvtr Mt 
«ay rtal iMdtra*'. Htra irtra studtntt Who had two eoopor«tivo oxpotiOAcot tad 
thoy btgan to aok thontolvot 11 thoro voro tay loadort vhort thoy workod. Ono 
•tudont said ho h«d « roal loador and bogaa to doaeribo aooa of hit charactaria* 
tlca» and aaothar said "you kaov tha funny thlat about laadaro in induatry la 
that thay don*t gat vary far". I said, "that's atranga; irtiat do you naan thay 
don*t gat vary far?". Ha aald ha knaw thla bright guy nho didn't gat proaotad* 
Thara was this guy who wasn't too aharp, but ha got proaotad ovar thla laadar* 
I bagan to aak what wara tha charactarlatica of tha guy that got proaotad. 
"Wall", ha oaid, "ha aort of gata tha work out, ha cracka tha whip, and aoaa- 
how ha didn't dwadla ovar a problaa for 3 or 4 nontha Ilka thla raal bright 
guy did". Thay bagan to raalisa that tha paraon thay wara admiring was tha 
bright guy, not nacaaaarily that ha avar did anything. Vhlch guy doaa tha aoat 
good for tha coapany and doaa what tha coapany axpacta hia to do? Did tha 
coapany tell everybody what they expected thea to do? The answer caae back, yes, 
it was perfectly clear to thea what they were supposed to do and thjB bright 
guy probably wasn't doing what the coapany asked hia to do* He was sort of 
sitting around being very cynical bout the coapany objectives* All of a sudden 
it occured to ae that in this discussion in which I did not lecture and in which 
these students coapared notes with one another, they had observed real leader- 
ship and they obaerved what the world wanted of thea. Soaehew in that living 
rooa, after about two houra of conversation and sharing experiences, they 
thought it out theaselves. There was nothing I could taach thea, they already 
knew it. 

Heedless to say, I beeaae a real convert to cooperative education. By 
this tiae I had no intention of dripping the cooperative education prograa. 
It became obvious to ae that cooperative education enhances the acadeaic 
program. Hy teaching thermodynamics was more vibrant, more alive, more 
exciting, because these students had a reference point that they could base 
this theory on. Going out on a job you learn something about leadership, 
something about management. I came out thinking of what I got from talking to 
the employer8-~that there was a smooth transition from the academic world over 
to industry. In other words, the employer didn't see in the graduates the same 
problems at the University of Detroit as they saw at Carnegie Mellon. The 
Carnegie Mellon graduate had trouble adjusting to what was expected of him in 
industry, but the University of Detroit graduate made a great impression on 
his boss. 

I recommend, obviously, cooperative education to everybody, but let me 
leave one thought with you ... a lot of people think that cooperative education 
is simply a way of earning money* of getting students through school; obviously 
it does that. But if you are really deeply coamitted to cooperative education, 
and if you can somehow transmit that to the faculty on your campus, cooperative 
education can really be the most importent part of the students' training or 
education at the school. Wa believe in it so strongly at U of D that we have 
incorporated it into our graduate program. At the graduate level we have a 
doctorate program in exigineering. A doctorate candidate interns in industry* 
They perform their dissertation on site, working on authentic problema that 
they find in the industry. 

If you develop the kind of a commitment we have at the University of 
Detroit, I think you will find cooperative education as rewarding and fulfilling 
as I have, and this is the story of the conversion of Larry Canjar. 
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POHALD A. SMITH - Ald«r«oii-Bro«ddu8 Co11m« 

BACKGROUND: Th« •ducAtloiul cllaat« «t the turn of thm current emtury ltd 
to Mjor InnovAtlont in oducatlon, including public odueation, gtnoral odu* 
cation and «n intorotting but highly dob«t«blo conetpt callod cooporativo 
•ducat ion. *^ 

CUWEHT CLIMATE I Soaa alements of tha currant diaata in highar aducation 
wara to ba found in a young twantiath cantury, including a dapraaaad aconony, 
•trong intaraat in caraar aducation, anti-intallactualian and tha parcaption 
of aducation aa a atapping-atona to atatus. 

Soma alamantt ara nav to tha currant di&ata, including an ovaraupply 
of collaga graduataa in tha amploymant aarkat, naw conpatition anong collagaa 
for tha aa&a atudanta, dadining aaploymrat opportunitiaa in cartain profaa- 
aional araaa, tha naad to upgrada tha atatua of blua-collar joba, tha lack 
of oriantation of collaga graduataa to tha world of work, tha incraaaing rola 
of tha two-yaar inatitutiona, new connitnanta to minority workara, the atu- 
dant a need to work to pay burdanaoma educational ezpansaa, and the diail- 
luaion of youth with tha atructure and valuea of education and the larger 
aociaty. 

HISTORY OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION: Aa in^e case of all important ideas, 
times and dates are affixed to prominent happenings which signal the atten- 
tion of the obaerver on the developing concept. Cooperative Education is 
traditionally identi£i«d as having come to fruition first at the University 
of Cincinnati in 1906 whan the Dean of Engineering, unable to find acceptance 
for tha idea in an eastern university, found support in this highly indus- 
trial Ohio town. The program repreaants the traditional approach to cooper- 
ative aducation: engineering oriented with long-range commitments to indus- 
try on the part of the institution and the student employee. 

The creation of a cooperative education program in 1921 at Antioch 
College illustrates the first major broadening of the original concept into 
a liberal arts setting. Here, the emphasis is upon the student and his in- 
teraction with a variety of experiencea. The concept of training is secon- 
dary. Many traditionaliata criticize the experiential approach. 

1924 aaw tha creation of a cooperative education program within indus- 
try, when the General Motors Institute establi»hiid alternating periods of 
work and atudy for engineers in specified automotive curricula. 

Bennington College introduced the interim experience in 1932 in which 
atudenta utilized short seasons between academic terms for creative and 
career-related activitiea, an early innovation in calendar. 

Traditionalism in nighar aducation retarded* the growth of the concept 
of cooperative education until the 1960*8. There were 24 cooperative insti- 
tutions in the United States in 1952, 50 in 1962 and 400 in 1973. By 1984, 
perhaps half of the inatitutiona in the UniteoT $^tates will have developed 
some form of the program. 
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Why th« luddtn lnt«r«tt? A nua^«r of things hAppmtd in th« i9(0*t: 
elvil rights, ths two-yssr institutions, voestional sduestion, rsesssion, 
ths slisnatsd gtnsratlon, declining collsgs snrollmsnts snd ustionsl ssr- 
vies. With many collsgs administrators sssking markatabls programs and 
n«w rosources for sagging budgets, all ayas tumad to a now Fadtral funding 
program in cooparativa adueatien. And "that's whara it*s at** right now. 

Not anough tlma is spent by collage and industry alike on the davel- 
opment of objectives unique to the climate, history and the purposes of the 
participants in cooperative education programs. One or more of the following 
represent the written (and unwritten) objectives for these programs: 

- Earnings, perhaps the primary reason why most students enlist in cooperative 
education programs, and an objective for colleges which initiate such 
programs. 

- Pre-professional experience , a secondary student motivation and one impor- 
tant to developers of professional programs. 

- Recruiting , the primary employer objective, both for long-range employment 
and for short-term manpower needs. A ;>ublic relations function as well. 

- Job orientation and training , a secondary objective for the employer who 
reduces his initial orientation period for the new employee by hiring 
cooperative students full-time after they graduate. 

- Admissions , the primary motive of many cooperative colleges, either for 
professional and vocational curricula, or for the liberal arts college. 

- Laboratory experience , an important objective for skills-oriented training. 

- Personality development , the least evaluated and most noted aspect of all 
experience programs - a primary objective for the liberal arts based pro- 
gram. 

- Humanitarian service , a new alternative to military conscription and the 
stated objective of many students and some colleges. 

- Minority assistance , one of the Important objectives of the Federal assis- 
tance programs in which cooperative work facilitates the entry of minority 
graduates into the world of work. 

- Attitude change , a primary objective of new vocational educational legis- 
lation to Increase the acceptance by college students of entry-level posi- 
tions and to upgrade the status of blue-collar jobs. 

- Skills training , to help both underachlevers and entry-level employees 
develop useful skills for legitimate participation in the economy. 

- Improved communications , among all levela of society, but especially bet- 
ween the academic and economic sectors. 

PROJECTIONS: In April, 1973, Roy L. Wooldrldge of Northeastern University 
made the following projections for the movement over the next ten years: 

- The objectives of cooperative education will broaden and be more induaive. 

13 
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- «»• fonmt will b«coM mof fXtxibU. 

- Ihwrt will bft • clot«r r«l«tionihip with th« «c«d«mlc faculty. 

- Thm agtt of cooperativa aducation atudents will covar a widar ranga. 

- A graatar variaty of ttudant backgrounds and prior axpariancaa will be aaan. 

- There will be a graatar atraas on continuing and adult education. 

- There will be mora emphasis placed on the search for meaning in work. 

THE ISSraS: What are the currant and impending issues in cooperative educa- 
tion? The following are probably paramount for the decade ahead: 

- KNOW THYSELF The question of program objectives should be the first ques- 
tion asked in considerating a cooperative education program. 

- GOVERNANCE The relationship of one institutional cooperative program to 
another is but one example of the complex structure of relationships, in- 
cluding consortia programs, the role of the Federal government, the lead- 
ership of the Cooperative Education Associaxion and the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Division of the American Society for Engineering Education, or the 
blossoming Society for Field Experience Education, and the national service 
alternative to military service. 

- FUNDING Who will pay the bill for salaries, travel and supplies for coop- 
erative programs? A fee structure? A charge for tuition for academic credit 
attached to the program? General income? Federal grants or private en- 
downments? 



- ACADEMIC CREDIT The question of acadetnic credit, long a fiery issue bet- 
ween cooperative education and traditional faculty exponents is receiving 
new fuel from dissatisfied students, and business managers looking for a 
way to pay the bills. 

- CONFLICTING OBJECTIVES Not all the objectives for cooperative education 
listed earlier can exist happily under one roof — or can they? The truth is 
that some tension exists between the objectives of students, employers and 
colleges. The question becomes how to develop a program in which the ma- 
jority of the objectives of all participants in the triangular relationship 
are at least partially met. 

- SUPPLY AND DEMAND The long-term will have to see a balancing of supply and 
demand, a coming to grips with the increasing number of cooperative educa- 
tion colleges and students and the opportunities available for meaningful 
involvement in business, industry, government and service agencies. Who 
should oversee the marketplace: government? employers? educational insti- 
tutions? professional organizations? Will government be forced to fund 
work experiences in private sectors as well as in public service agencies? 

- LEADERSHIP Where does it now lie, and where should it lie in the future? 
Will the Cooperative Education Association, in cooperation with the Coop- 
erative Education Division of the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion, become an umbrella society, as many hope, or will the Society for 
Field Experience Education find the resources and grass-roots support to 
escape a separate destiny? 
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- PLACEHERT COOiDnUTZOM With th« eut-baekt ift stay eollH* «iid «q^loy«r 
bttdg«tt, •dBlalttrttort «r« giving a ••eood 1' to thm •eonoaiet «ad 
tfflelMolM of coll«g« r«erultDtnt, tht prtetlea iih«r«by najor tmploym 
Mud r«cruit«rt to conduct MployBont Intorvicwt with graduating ttudontt 
on tho eolloga eaaput. 8om eollogot hiva alraady dono way with tha 
paraonnal angagad in adnlniataring tha placafluint offica, or anlargad 
thair raaponaibilitiaa to ineluda functiona ralatad to adalaaiona, coun- 
aaling or funding-raiaing. A fan plaeamant offieara find th«Baalvaa naw 
diractora of cooparatlva education prograaa, attand cooparativa fiorkahopa» 
and find thamaalvaa talking ovar old timaa with foxnar indua trial racrui- 
tara naw to tha eooparativa gama thamaalvaa. Farhapa anothar look will 
ba takan of tha objactivaa of eooparativa aducation and plaeamant in 
preparation for a not-too-diatant marriage. 



GEBALD E. LAMOTTE - University of Detroit 

One of the moat exiciting and atlmulating dlnanaions in the field of 
education today ia that which we are gathered here to diaeuaa-<-Cooperative 
Education. Tha name Cooperative Education reflecta the neceaaary coopera- 
tive relationship eatablished between an inatitution and an agency providing 
a work situation. Cooperative Education programa are offered at junior col- 
lege, senior college, and graduate school levels. It haa been estimated 
that by the mid-70*a, aa many aa 500 collegea and univeraitiea will offer 
auch programs. To better underatand it, let*a take a look at ita hiatory. 

HISTORY: Cooperative Education was founded at the Univeraity of Cincinnati 
in 1906 by Herman Schneider, and the firat atud^nta began their employment 
in September of that year. Theae students, approjtlmately 15 in number, were 
electrical and mechanical engineera with a few cholatry majora involved. 
Other schools quick to catch on to the relevancy of the tlmea were North- 
eastern University in 1910, and my own alma mater, Univeraity of Detroit, 
in 1911. Six other institutions adopted the program between 1912 and 1919. 
It was in 1919 that the firat non-engineering cooperative program was ini- 
tiated, and it was, appropriately, in the buaineas school at the Univeraity 
of Cincinnati. In the period 1906 to 1942, growth waa moderately steady. 
The second growth period in the Cooperative Education movement began In 1950 
and has continued to the present time. The nuBd>er of Cooperative Education 
programs established during this period haa incraaaed the total nuoibar aa- 
toundingly. From approximately 35 inatitutiona offering the program in the 
mid-50 *s, there are now an eatimated 100,000 atudanta enrolled in over 225 
colleges, universities, including six in Canada, and community collegea, 
with earnings of over 221 million dollara. A couple of other highlighta of 
its history would include the institution of the Cooperative Education Divi- 
sion of the American Society for Engineering Education (CED/ASSEE) in 1930 
and the Cooperative Education Aaaoclation (CEA) in 1963* and of course the 
Midwest Center for Cooperative Educe ^lion in 1969. Now, what ia Cooperative 
Education? 

PHILOSOPHY: The beat philoaophy would be ita definition. Cooperative Educa- 
tion is the integration of classroom work with practical experience in an 
organized program in which atudanta alternate full time perioda of attendanbe 
at college with periods of full time employment in business, industry, gover- 
nment, or service type work situations. The work experience must constitute 
a regular and essential element in the educative proceaa and some minimum 
Q amount of work experience and minimum atandarda of performance muat be in- 
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ebM Itt tht r«qttlr«M&tt of tha Inttitutloiit. Th« alteonccptloii that Coop- 
•rAtiv« Bdueation wm ttduilvcly •ngiiittrlAg-oritiittd dlsappMrsd during its 
••eond growth porlod. Slnco 1950, aroM of builnott adBlnlttratlon, llbortl 
arts, and oducatton havo boon tha aoat ilgnlf leant accalaratora in Its rapid 
growth. Thla axpanalon haa craatad two eoneapta of Cooparatlva Education aa 
vlawad by Hr. Donald C. Hunt, a ranownad authority In tha flald. Mr. Hunt dla- 
tlngulahaa tha two concapta aa *'caraar-orlantad" prograna and "anvlronmantal- 
orlantad programa. Whlla tha "earaar-orlantad" program ia polntad to a apac- 
flc profaaalon or avan a apadallaad part of tha profaaalon, tha "anvlronmant- 
orlantad program offara work axparlaneaa In anvlronmanta dlffarant from thoaa 
a atudant la uaad to. In tha caraar training tha aaalgnmanta ara Incraaalngly 
mora difficult, wharaaa tha anvlronmant-orlantad atudant muat adjuat to avar- 
chaaglng altuatlona on joba irhara hla akllli or knowladga may or may not ba 
Important. Thara la no uniformity to tha pat^.am of programming of cooparatlva 
training, no ona particular Inatltutlon atanda out from o thara. Tha moat af- 
factlva programa ara thoaa carafully worked out by aach collaga, raapactlva 
of Ita purpoaaa, raaourcaa, and klnda of atudanta aarvad, and Ita cooparatlon 
with Mployara. 

EDUCATIONAL COKPONENTSt I auppoaa tha moat obvloua banaflt of tha Cooparatlva 
Education Program la that thaory and practice ara mora doeelv ralatad. Con- 
aaquantly, atudant motivation la anhancad and a graatar Interaat In academic 
work reaulta. In addition, Increaaed underatandlng of other people and better 
akllla In human relatione la Inatllled In the cooperative atudant. Cooperative 
Education makea higher education poaalble to many who would otherwlae be unable 
to attend college. A more efficient utilisation of college plant and other 
facllltlea la realised, and participating employera recognise it aa a meana of 
maintaining a flow of trained personnel. A number of collegea find Cooperative 
Education providea greater recognition of their aervicea to the coomunity, thus 
fumiahing an additional baais for moral and financial aupport for the community. 



R. LTMN WOKACK - A Cooperativr Engineering Student at Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute 

When asked to report on why I participated in cooperative education I 
began to think in terms of the valuea I placed on my education. I felt that I 
needed to conalder my purpoae for pursuing higher education and where coopera- 
tive education fits into this pursuit. Vhat follows is the results of my study 
into the philosophy of my education--cooperatlve education. 

Baaically, I am an exiatentlalist in my thinking but after reading and 
studying positions of varioua phlloaophiea of education, I found that my per- 
aonal philosophy of education inculcated positions from four other philoso- 
phies as well. What I will attsnpt to do in this paper is to incorporate these 
various positions into what I think ia the premise of my thinking on education. 

The first position I would like to include in my philosophy comes from the 
Behavlorlsts . It states that human beings should be provided with "those skills 
values and attitudes which are neceaaary for maximum use of the environment for 
the individual." George P. Kneller, in hla book Philosophy of Education , writes 

Reality itself is not simply external to man but 
ia created by the interaction of the human organism with 
its aurroundinga; reality ia the sum total of what we 
experience. Man and hla environment, therefore, are "co- 
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ordinate". Both art tqually retpontlbl* for vhat 
Is roal. 

Wo suit proporo ouroolvoi to dorlvo tho nMnlng out of this world in which 
wo llvo. This it wfaoro oducation must bo totally cognisant of tho changos 

in our onvironasnt. 

Porcoption of tho roalitios of lifo is tho koy to tho thinking of tho 
Zssontialists. Thoy boliovo as Z do that "tho school should retain an atiDos- 
phoro of mental discipline, yet incorporate innovative techniques which would 
introduce the student to a perceptual exaaination of the realities about hlsV 
Educational cutriculums should enable the individual to realise his poten- 
tialities, establish long-range goals for hiaself and set down plans to ac- 
complish these goals. Issac L. Kandel, in his book Conflicting Theories of 
Education , elaborates on this conjecture: 

Since the environment carries in itself the stomp of 
the past and the seeds of the future » the curriculum must 
inevitably include that knowledge and information which 
will acquaint the pupil with the social heritage, introduce 
him to the world about him, and prepare him for the future. 

Along this same vein of thought, the Perennialists believe that "education is 
not a true replica of life; rather that it is an artificial environment where 
the child should be developing his intellectual potentialities and preparing 
for the future." 

Problems-solving in the real world, coiabining the practical with the 
theoretical — this makes up the basis of the Progressivists* position which 
tiitates that "growth, througjh the reconstruction of experience, is the nature 
and should be the open-ended goal of education." Miere would we be if we 
could not apply the knowledge that we obtain in the classroom to real-world 
situations? John Dewey, in his book Dsmocracv and Education expressed this 
thinking: 

We thus reach a technical definition of education; it 
is that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases the 
ability to direct the course of subsequent experience. 

We now come to the basic prcmist of wf philosophy of education as is so 
amply stated by the Existentialists, whose thinking I feel a closer attach- 
ment to. "The essence of education is choice and students need a passionate 
encounter with the perennial problems of life; agony and Joy of love, reality 
of choice, anquish of freedom, consequences of actions and the inevitability 
of death." I believe that this is the ultimate educational experience and 
will only be achieved through the coamninion of the total person, the educa- 
tional system of the future, and the real world in which they reside. 

Thus, you have what I consider to be the philosophy of cooperative edu- 
cation that I and others that participate in the program are seeking in our 
pursuit of higher education. 
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PART ZZ. MLOmtS DZ8CQS8 COOPIMTZVB mOMlW 
Th» *'«hy"« -a>plevr» PTtlcipaf in CoopT^tlv Education 
WY msOK - Huntington Alloy Products Division 



Sine* if bsglnnlng Mrly In th% csntury, Coop«r«tlv« Educttlon has grown 
tremandously. To bast dascrlba why tha Huntington Alloy Producta Dlvlaion has 
particlpatad in tha growth of thla program, lat ma bagln by mantloning soma- 
thing of our axparianca. 

Tha Diviaion waa aasignad ita first cooparativa atudant by tha Univarsity 
of Cincinnati in 1923. Our incoming cooparativa atudanta now find it intar- 
aating that wa hava ratirad smployaas with 40 to 45 yaara* axparianca who 
participatad in tha aarly yaara of Cooparativa Education. 

Tha af facta of thia program ara vary avidant at tha Huntington Diviaion. 
Many maisbara of our ataf f at tha profaaaional and managarial lavals did thair 
cooparativa work with ua. This indudaa tha paat Praaidant of our Diviaion, 
Mr. J. £. Car tar, who ia now EMcutiva Vica Praaidant of tha Intamational 
Mickal Company of Canada, Ltd., our parant organisation, and a m«d>ar of tha 
Board of Diractora. Alao, tha Aaaistant Vica Prasidant and Raaaarch and Dav- 
alopmant Saction Haads, tha Production Managar, two Suparintandants, and 50 
or 80 othara in our managemant ara fozmar cooparativa atudanta. 

Wa in buainass and industry must look at Cooparativa Education in a prac- 
tical way. Wa want to provida naaningful work axparianca to tha atudanta whila 
racaiving a ratum for tha dollara wa invest. Wa baliava both can ba accom- 
pliahad. What ara soma of tha banafita caployara might axpact from Coopara- 
tiva Education? 

RECRUITMENT: Cooparativa Education is increasingly important to us as a source 
of proven talent. The program off era an opportunity to evaluate a student be- 
fore a pertinent employment daciaion ia made. Through the performance of the 
cooperative students we can determine how they can beat ba trained and devel- 
oped aa permanent employees. This is an important pragmatic benefit that 
effective college cooperative coordinators keep in mind when assigning students 
to employers. 

LOW TURN-OVER: Another benefit from the employment of the graduating coopera- 
tive atudents, to us at least, haa been the extremely low rata of turn-over. 
While we enjoy a very low rate of turn-over at Huntington smoi^ our profes- 
sional employees, the record for ex-cooperative atudanta is much better than 
we experience with other professionala we employ. The students have an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate an employer before making the important career decision. 

MORE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCTIVE: We find the cooperative graduatea are more immed- 
iately productive than graduatea who have not had cooperative experience. For 
example, the engineering graduatea who have completed the cooperative program 
rarely require more than two montha or so of training and perhaps more fre- 
quently we are able to assign them directly to productive work with little or 
no training in addition to their cooperative work perioda. However, when we 
employ professional engineers outside the cooperative program, we expect to 
provide a year's training. 
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mil XDKASs Th« mttf of briglity young p«oplo> ttuk ttm «ii oducatioiuil 
•nvlrooBont can provtdo ui with ntv Idtat. Tho cooptrAtlve students are 
undsrgolng collsgs prograBs which prepare them for a job and they are eager 
to succeed. The coot#erative students often bring contagious enthusiasn to 
their jobs and make real contributions to our operations. 

DEVELOP MORE TOTAL UlIDERSTAia>ZN6: By working with and observing people of 
varied disciplines and backgrounds In this actu#^ 'ork situation* the coop-, 
eratlve students realise the relevancy of dassr « - . work as well as work 
outside their ianedlate specialities. This contributes to their under- 
standing and, in tum» makes them more valuable employees. 

VITALITY IN EDUCATION: The Students play a very important role in keeping 
faculty in touch with the needs of employers, which is an indirect benefit 
to employers using the cooperative program because some schools formally 
tap this source of information and use it in planning curricula and in 
teaching. 

It is Important that with the benefits of the Cooperative Education 
Program there are also responsibilities and problems. We must face the fact 
that not all cooperative students are ideally suited to the program because 
they are working in the wrong field or are working with the wrong type of 
organization. Employers, as well as colleges and universities, have a res- 
ponsibility to guide the students — to help them find their place. We have 
a tendency to avoid this because it can be unpleasant. However, no coun- 
selor or employer should ever shirk this responsibility. The students de- 
serve and will eventually appreciate an honest evaluation and/or recoimnen- 
datlon pointing them toward the career for which they are best suited. 

It is appropriate, I believe, to mention what I regard as one of the 
most serious problems In the utilization of cooperative students. It is my 
personal opinion and observation that the capabilities of these highly in- 
telligent, highly motivated young adults is often under-utilized by many 
dmployers. Learning to use cooperative students effectively is not easy. 
It might call on some of us older, more experienced people to admit these 
students have some wonderful ideas. Ideas often as good as or better than 
our own. 

Certainly, today's college students have a far greater sense of aware- 
ness of the world around them and its problems. They challenge any system, 
any organization they feel is not operating as it should. Business and in- 
dustry is one of their favorite targets. The cooperative students are no 
less critical than any of their fellows, but they are more mature in their 
criticisms because of their work experience. They do not expect "push 
button" answers to complicated questions. 

In Cooperative Education, students learn to work with others— not to 
destroy i^at we have, but to build, create, and develop more meaningful and 
rewarding relationships with employers, fellow-workers » and society as a 
whole. It seems to me this is one of the major facets of professional life 
more readily gained in an actual work sitttation rather than in the classroom. 
If we employers can help students gain these concepts through the cooperative 
program, then this alone might offer all of us — students, college, employers — 
an adequate return on our investments of time, money, and effort. 
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Th« eomvrstone of « •ueeatsful eoop«r«tlv« progm Is th« work txperi* 
•ae*. Th« nMd for Actual InvolvMat la tha raallatie aavlroiaaat of work 
was tha motivation which gava RaxBin Schnaldar tha Idaa of cooparatlva adu- 
cation. Ha hat obaarvad two problaas In taachlng anglnaarlng. Plrat, ha had 
notad that many alamanto of moot profaaolono could not ba taught aff actlvaly 
or at all In tha clatoroom but raqulrad practical aatparlanea for fullar undar* 
atandlng. Sacond, ha found that moat otudanta althar naadad or wantad work 
during thalr collaga caraart and that moat of thasa joba wara manlal and un« 
ralatad to tha atudanta* caraara. 

Tha cooparatlva mathod of aducatlon mada oanaa at that tlma, but tha pra* 
sant day anvlronaant fadlltataa tha growth and accaptanea of work/atudy pro- 
grams If proparly prasantad. Today tha atudanta and aducatora ara daaply 
concamad with tha ralavancy of curricula contant. Education for aducatlon* s 
aaka Is no longar accaptabla. Employara hava thalr concams about tha rala- 
vancy of aducatlon, not only In tha criticism of curricula contant but alao 
tha lack of knowladga by faculty and atudanta of tha raallty of tha world of 
work. 

Tha work axparlsnca segaant of cooparatlva aducatlon has raal marlts, but 
It Is tha part which Is most difficult to managa and undarstand. Tha jobs ara 
outslda tha aphara of aducatlon and ara subjact to Influancaa from a dlffarant 
anvlrooMnt than aducatlon. Tha dlffarancas ara aomatlmas difficult for adu- 
catlon to accapt, and thla causas consldarabla frustration and constamatlon. 

Collaga cooparatlva adalnlatrators must ba awara of tha praaauraa that 
axlst In tha various buslnassas and Industrlaa within thalr jurladlctlon and 
plan thalr strateglas to maat tha problams In aach of tha organisations. To 
an aployar, participation in tha cooparatlva vantura muat maka good buslnaas 

Unfortunately, thara Is a scarcity of factual Information to lllustrata 
the contribution of cooparatlva studants to tha bualnass antarprlsa. There 
are many generalizations on the value of cooperative education, but unfortun- 
ately, there Is a lack of documentation which Is necessary to convince busi- 
nessmen to coamlt themselves to the program. Some of these generalisations 
which require further research ara: 

- Cooperative students are more loyal and their job turnover rates are lower. 

- Cooperative employers get higher yields for permanent job offers than other 
college graduates. 

- Cooperative graduatas progress faster and further than non-cooperative 
graduates. 

There are many apparent advantages to an employer which, If translated 
into factual data, would be more effective: 

- Makes available eager and enthusiastic employees who are productive. 



- Gives continuous job covarags. 
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- FrovidM ooportunlty for Mtly tVAluatioA* 

- Identifies with the business. 

- Serves as a goodwill ambassador on campus. 
" Reduces training time after graduation. 

- Reduces recruiting expense. 

The cooperative education movement has given Insufficient attention to 
its specific values to the employer. A great deal of information exists on 
its value to a student, to an educational institution and to the educational 
process itself. Over and beyond the altruistic value of participating in 
the development of young people and generalizations, there must be developed 
more precise reasons as to why employers should participate. 



JOSEPH F. BUGEIA - Ford Motor Company 

To each of the participants at this conference the phrase "cooperative 
education" can have a different meaning, depending on an individual's frame 
of reference. To the school coordinator, "cooperative education" can mean: 

- A voluntary or involuntary work/study program. 

- An honors program. 

- A method to reduce the number of students on financial aid. 

- A way to increase school visibility in the community. 

- A method of providing students with a blend of the practical and theoreti- 
cal. 

- A way to attract students to your campus. 

- An organized approach to suamier employment. 

Whatever the reason, or combination of reasons, the manner in which the 
coordinator goes about the job of placing students is affected. 

On the other side of the equation stands the employer and his frame of 
reference. ("Why") of "cooperative education" can include: 

- A need for extra help. 

- A concern to do a social good. 

- An interest in developing individuals for specialty type jobs. 

- A method of recruiting students for careers with the company following 
graduation. 

The matching of the school's frame of reference with appropriate employ- 
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«r*« U sMMiMy if • Mtttttlly produetivt and iMtiat Mtoei«tloii U to bt 

How UtU look «t Pord Kotor Coiq^ny and Its "Why". 

A study eondttctsd by ths Conpsny in ths tarly 1950*s Indiestsd « shortsgs 
of tschnlcsl collsgs grsdustss during ths 1955-1970 psriod. Coopsrstivs sdu- 
cation rsprsssntsd a sound way to incrsass ths nuiabsr of tschnical graduatss 
with potsntial that Pord could havs ths opportunity to hirs. Objactivss sstab- 
lishsd for ths program wsrsx 

- To rscruit high-potsntial cooparativs studsnts pursuing tschnical dsgrsss, 

- To provlds ths cooparativs work assignmsnts that : 

-Kaks uss of studsnt's acadsmic training 
-Assist studsnt's dsvslopmsnt, 

- And to rstain as aany as possibls as psrmsnsnt smployss following graduation. 

Our bsginn'.ng sf forts, to say ths Isast, wars quits aodsst. In 1954, a 
total of four cooparativs studsnts conplstsd ths progrsn, and thras accsptsd 
psmansnt mploymsnt with ths Conpany. Ths progrssi grsw slowly but steadily 
through ths balancs of ths 50 *s, as aanagOBsnt bscsas aors knowlsdgabls of 
ths valus of ths coopsrstivs studsnt, and as nsw srsas and positions for coop- 
erativs studsnts wars idsntifisd. 

It wss in ths *60*s that wa bagan to hit our strids. In 1960, 41 coopsr- 
stivs studsnts conplstsd ths progrsm; in 1962, 81; 168 graduatad in 1965; and 
in 1969, ths biggsst group of grsduatss evsr, 218. 

During ths psriod 1960 through 1971 ths progrsn gsnsrstsd s totsl of 
1,661 graduatss. Of that numbsr, 1,444 wars neds Job offsrs, and 959, or 
57. 7Z accsptsd saployasnt with ths CoBpany. 

Looking at our rssults snothsr way, sines 1960, 66.4% of ths coopsrstivs 
studsnts who rscsivsd sn offsr st ths tins of thsir grsdustion sccaptad per- 
nansnt smploymsnt with ths Compsny. This compsrss nost favorably to the 
accsptsncs rats of 55.8 for graduatss rscruitsd for ths Pord Collsgs Graduate 
Program during the earns period; 

The Ford College Cooperstivs Progrsm has mst ths objsctivss we establishsd 
for it. As Pord approachss its 20th year of associstion with cooparativs edu- 
cation, it can be ssid without hssitstion, '*Why cooperstivs sducation — it 
works!" 




DEAN LOMMAN - Company 

Ths envirojiment , permissivsnsss , crlms, consumsrism, snd many othsr pro- 
blems sre emerging ss serious socisl challenges now snd in ths future. How- 
ever, there is one problem which hss received little sttsntion but can seri- 
ously sffsct our whole socisl structurs. This is ths problsm of humsn mo- 
bility, sspscially with ths young. Prssways, sutos, ssss of sir travsl, 
corporstion moving psopls, sfflusncs, job boredom, etc., have all helped 
create a "rootless socisty." Amsricsn Industry has rslisd on s work fores 
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vhleh can ba trtintd In sumy iptelalttiM which, in turn, hat laprovad pro- 
duction, afficiancy, and product atability. With tha advant o£ our rootlaaa 
•ociaty, tha baaic family unit Is in Jaopardy and, conaaquantly, ao Is our 
work forca. Additional tlma, monay, and nanpowar will ba mandatory l£ wa 
ara to kaap our rootlaaa aociaty at minimum productivity lavals. 

Thara ara many things that we can do to combat thla vary sarloua pro- 
blem. Ona way Is to sxposa our youngar generation to tha world o£ work at 
high achool and college levels. This exposure during tha formative years 
will go a long way to achieve a stability In our work force. 

An eatabllshed, highly Regarded integration of classroom work and prac- 
tical experience is, of course, tha Cooperative Education Program. I*v« 
talked about a future problem and what part the Cooperative Program can play, 
but let me discuss the additional Employer "Whys" of Cooperative Education. 

We have found the program to be an excellent source of permanent man- 
power. Speaking only of 3M, wa have offered about 70Z of our cooperative 
students and 80Z of these have accepted. Many of our divisions are con- 
sidering utilising the program as a significant source of manpower. 

The student can be thoroughly grounded in company practices and organi- 
zation while in formative stages. Many students have idealisms which are 
contrary to business practices. The program gives the student an honest, 
realistic, and practical approach to business. 

The infusion of bright, young people, fresh from an educational envir- 
onment can provide new ideas and vieaipoints which can be stimulating and 
refreshing. A purdue ChE recognized a production problem. He then designed, 
developed, purchased, and Installed a film measuring device which saved the 
company over $60,000 annually. Another student developed a system to reduce 
shrinkage in "addent," a filling material for teeth. Still another adver- 
tising cooperative master-minded and directed a corporate program on improving 
company wide austerity objectives which proved to be a tremendous success. 

Many projects are of short term variety. A cooperative student can be 
given these projects and take them to completion. In most cases the student 
experiences challenge, meaning, and exposure to business. 

A cooperative student serves as a "goodwill ambassador" with faculty and 
other students. Students who have good experiences with an organization do 
more to Improve the company image in the eyes of the students on campus then 
all the publications and advertising combined. The contrary is also true. 
Poor experiences can damage a company's reputation so rapidly that it might 
take years to improve. 

It appears that we have an ever widening separation between academla and 
industry. With some exceptions, little has been done to enhance the industry- 
college relationship. The Cooperative Program has done as much to narrow the 
gap between Industry and the college as any other program. Just as students 
can test theories they learn on campus against the cutting edge of the market 
place, so can the faculty members who propound those thTOrles. Faculty 
members do this through visits with cooperative employers and through review 
of the work reports of the students. 

The Cooperative Program provides us with a low-cost training program 
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•iiiet th« eoopetfttive student generally eerne a ealary which ia below the 
average aalary paid to a new graduate. He nore nearly earns his salary in 
the early stages of professional employment because he will contribute to 
the overall goals of the group earlier. 

I*ve discussed just some of the employer "whys" both current and in the 
future and I hope I*ve conveyed our enthusiasm for the Cooperative Program 
as we plan to expand our participation in the technical and non-technical 
areas. 



WILLIAM E. WEISEL - Cincinnati Milacron, Inc. 

What is the employer's stake in Cooperative Education? Row does an em- 
ployer justify having a Cooperative Education Program in his organization? 

Cincinnati Milacron, Inc. is a leading manufacturer of machine tools and 
related equipment. The corporate work environment is one of involvement in 
Aophisticated manufacturing systems and technical supporting equipment. While 
the following comments are made from that viewpoint, they are appropriate to 
most industries, businesses, and governmental agencies; with minor adjustments 
in those words that are affected by the product or service rendered. 

Listed below, are a number of objectives that are very well met at Cin- 
cinnati Milacron by the cooperative program. These objectives are listed in 
alphabetical order, and their Importance will vary within different segments 
of the corporation and at different times. Obviously, each cooperative em- 
ployer needs to give attention to those objectives that are to be met within 
the organization. Some of the points listed below will not be appropriate in 
one type of organization and in another, there obviously should be additional 
objectives set up. However, this does give a point from which to evaluate 
the situation. Partial list of objectives for having a Cooperative Education 
Program: 

- Build image (Products-Company-Industry). 

- Build knowledge of manufacturing processes (or other). 

- Contribute to community well-being. 

- Contribute to educational process. 

- Good educational relations. 

- Long-range recruiting. 

- Motivate present employees. 

- Production. 

- Short-range recruiting. 

The amount of time and effort spent in planning, executing and following 
up on a cooperative program will directly affect the manner in which the 
objectives are met. The benefits in these areas can be outstanding If the 
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progran It well thought-out, administered with sincerity, end with firm 
conanltment. On the other hand, the objectives will produce very negative 
results In the event the program is not properly handled. 

For example, take the first objective listed above— Build Image. The 
type of image that is built will be a direct function of the type of exper- 
ience that a cooperative student has during the work section. If the pro- 
gram is good and the cooperative student's experience is meaningful, the 
cooperative student will become a good salesman for the organization while 
om campus or during contacts in other areas. If the cooperative experience 
has been a poor one, the cooperative student will not do your organization 
any good in future conversations about the cooperative experience. 

A meaningful cooperative experience can be most effective in spreading 
the image of the organization's products or services; such as type, scope, 
quality, status, etc. Increased knowledge about the organization will be 
spread to the cooperative student's faculty contacts, school administrators, 
other students, friends, neighbors, and perhaps even some customers. 

Each cooperative employer will have to evaluate the advantages or dis- 
advantages of image building and how it relates to Cooperative Education. 
In some organizations, it will have a very high priority and in others will 
have almost none. Each of the objectives listed above could be discussed 
in great detail, but it seems appropriate for you to review them based on 
how they affect your organization. 

An employer needs to give serious thought to the objectives to be met 
when setting up a Cooperative Education Program. Unfortunately, a number 
of objectives that are met by Cooperative Education are intangible and 
difficult to measure on a profit and loss statement. For example, at Cin- 
cinnati Milacron, we are thoroughly and completely convinced that Cooperative 
Education has been very beneficial and has contributed substantially to the 
continued growth of our corporation. On the other hand, we have been unable 
to realistically determine the ratio between the cost of Cooperative Educa- 
tion within our corporation, and the productive benefits received. 

It seems obvious that each potential cooperative employer should take 
a serious and detailed look at the long-range potential for becoming involved 
with Cooperative Education. One excellent first step is to have discussions 
with other employers who have had experience with Cooperative Education, and 
with cooperative directors at various colleges. 

Our opinion at Cincinnati Milacron is "try it, you'll like it." 
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JOHN L. CAMPBELL - Union Carbide Corporation 

I have been very much interested in cooperative education for more than 
half of my 40 years vKth the Linde Division of Union Carbide. Until about 
five years ago, it was as a Production Manager. Then, my activities were 
given official sanction and I expanded my efforts to the entire Linde Division. 
During the past three months, I have been making a survey at other companies 
who have had successful co-op programs over extended periods of time. The 
purpose of my survey is to gather pertinent information which will be used in 
promoting cooperative education throughout all Divisions of Union Carbide. 
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Evtrythlng X h«v« Icarntd thus far tubttantiattt my long htld opinion 
that • good co-op prograa is ths vsry bsst recruiting "tool" a business 
organisation can have. There are many reasons for this which I will pro- 
ceed to explore with you. 

First of all, participation in the cocperative venture must make good 
business sense. Otherwise, it would not have enjoyed the phenomenal 
growth it has over the years. 

Cooperative education exposes the student to the most current and 
progressive practices and principles in the student's field. It helps to 
develop the self discipline that will make him or her successful in the 
business and industrial world. It exposes the student to the types of 
personality with whom he or she must work if the desired goals are to be 
accomplished. It builds self confidence by permitting the student to com- 
pare himself or herself with others in actual working situations and deter- 
mining that he or she is capable of meeting the demands that will be placed 
upon him or her. 

There is no doubt that it equips the student much more quickly to take 
his or her place within a company and perform productively virtually from 
the start of the full time employement. 

These are real benefits which produce real return in terms of dollars 
and cents. In these days when productivity is being stresses in so many 
areas, co-op experience tends to eliminate or sharply reduce the training 
period before a new eo^loyee becomes a fully qualified member of the work 
force. 

Evidence of experience over the years demonstrates that participating 
students are very productive during their career learning assignments and that 
faculty members at participating schools frequently modify classroom activi- 
ties to make educational programs more relevant to the needs of the employers. 

Cooperative education helps students discover a work in this world that 
is really worth doing; the kind of work for which they are willing to con- 
tinually make the sacrifices of time and effort so that they can do that 
work ever more effectively and efficiently. Generally, students bring a 
fresh inquisitive eagerness to their assignments that profoundly challenges 
the Imaginative qualities of supervision. This is good in having the effect 
of keeping first line supervisors on their toes. Cases have been reported 
where the supervisors have been known to become so dependent on the co-ops 
that it is with the greatest reluctance that they release the students to 
return to their respective campuses. 

Frequent interviews with the students by his immediate supervisor and 
others during the work assignment bring assurance of any helpful changes 
that are taking place in the co-op program. That which was vaguely heard 
in the classroom begins to take on new meaning as the work assignment 
develops. Careful cosmunication pays an additional divident: the student 
returns to caotpus eager to share his new knowledge with his peers and 
professors. 

Occassionally a student does poorly in an assignment. There are 
many teasons for this, including hidden diaappolntments at what he or 
she has been given to do. However, if the students can be persuaded to 
discuss any dissatisfaction very eaplgin their assignment, the problems 
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e«a usually bt oemottd. 

Youth, of cours«. Is a tine of Idealism and co-op studants somatlnes 
tand to approach a job with tha Idaa that avary nlnuta of every day must be 
exciting, meaningful, and productive. It la a rare work altuatlon that Is 
consistently stimulating, and unfortunately, a period of unhappy adjustment 
must be suffered by many a atudent and his employer. 

As mentioned previously, cooperative programs provide an excellent 
opportunity for the student to gain practical work experience In his major 
field of study. The good assignment will often serve to be the turning point 
of the student *e life In determining his future. For the eiq>loyer, assign- 
ments have served aa a valuable recruitment device. 

Employers and co-op educational students need each other. Each needs 
to be flexible and have a good understanding of the other's problems If the 
co-op program Is to fulfill Its complete potential of benefit to the student. 

A good co-op program can be effective In enhancing a company's public 
Image. Increased knowledge about Its products will be spread to the co- 
operative student's faculty contacts, school administrators, other students, 
neighbors, and friends. 

Not too many other cooq^anles have up to date figures on the percentage 
of co-ops who come with them after completing their co-op work periods. 
However, all the representatives to whom I have spoken, have estimated the 
figure to be between 70Z and 90Z* In Union Carbide the figure Is higher than 
80Z. 

This brings us to the Important Item of retention rate. We made a survey 
In the Llnde Division Production Department for the five year period of 1965 
through 1969. It disclosed that our retention rate for co-op graduates was 
83Z while for eiiq;>loyee8 without previous part time experience with us the 
figure was 55% which was at that time about the average for all Industry. 

In the survey I have been making In other Industries, I learned that one 
company presently has several hundred cooperative trainees and plans to In- 
crease that number. Also the following top officials of that company are 
co-op graduates: President, 2 Group Vice Presidents, and 10 other Vice 
Presidents-General Managers. They estimate that a large majority of super- 
visory personnel at all levels to be co-op graduates. 

All of the other companies I have already surveyed have told me that they 
realize that campus recruiting will have to be continued. However, they all 
are hopeful that their increased use of co-op programs will permit them to 
avoid expanding campus recruiting activity to the tempo reached a few years back. 
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Tho coordination of «11 collot* coopor«tiv« recruiting activity within 
Ford Motor Company it tha raapontibility of tha Paraonnal and Organisation 
Staff, locatad at tha corporation's tforld Haadquartars. Whan tha staff racaivaa 
a raquast from a Company componant to hira a cooparativa studant, tha follow- 
ing factors ara datarainadt 

- Organisational location of opanlng (cbrporata staff, division offica or 
plant location). 

- Type of cooparativa opaning to ba filled (technical versus non-technical 
degree) • 

- Minlnal grade point requirement. 

- Geographic location of assignment. 

- Timing of opening. (Nhen will student be required to start; will an alter- 
nate be required?). 

Baaed on theae factors the following steps are taken: 

- Identification of a school/college in the area offering type of degree/ 
major desired, and having an appropriate academic calendar to meet timing 
requirements of opening. 

- Contact school to list opening, and gain agreement on method of handling 
referrals and time involved. 

Mien candidate applications are received from the school they are reviewed to 
determine the following: 

- Have requested degree/majors been provided? If not, is there an explanation 
from the coordinator? 

- Does the area of interest identified by the student match the opening? 

- Academic year in school. 

- Number of work periods available. 

- Date available to begin work (and return to school) . 

- Any previous work experience? 

- Geographic preference, if any. 

- Projected graduation date. 

The files of candldatea meeting position requirements are forwarded to the com- 
ponent for review. Baaed on component's review* of files, offers or personal 
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lAUrvltirt %f «xt«sid«d« Candidatt fil«s which th% componmtt art not inttr- 
Mtad In are ratumad to Paraonnal and Organization Staff for poaaibla ra-* 
rafarral to othar Company activitiaa. 

The school is notified of the dispoaition of each file, generally within 
tan working daya following receipt of the application by Ford Ho tor Company* 



DONALD E. IRWIN - General Electric Company 

The General Electric Company is a decentralised organization and the 
selection of cooperative students is accomplished by the individuals who will 
employ the applicants in their operations. Consequently, different methods 
and procedures are used. 

Some educational institutions conduct regular interviewing sessions and 
interested departments will send representatives to identify candidates for 
the open positions. Many of our personnel specialists are or become person- 
ally acquainted with coordinators in the cooperative colleges and through 
this channel candidates will be recommended by the coordinators. This 
method works best when the coordinator has visited the operation and has 
firsthand knowledge of the requirements. 

Another method is somewhat happenstance. A student or a coordinator imy 
initiate a contact without any indication of an available position. This 
occurs when a student desires a Job in a certain location or when there is a 
surplus of students available or a particular student loses his cooperative 
Job. 

There is a lack of written procedures in the selection method because of 
the close personal relationship between the institutions and the department 
personnel. Formal procedures are very helpful to insure meeting the objec- 
tives of a cooperative program and provide a continuity with a change of 
personnel. The selection criteria are based upon the present available 
position, but they also should represent the objectives of the total program, 
such as developing a candidate for a permanent position. Thus the selection 
procedures are most important, for they determine success or failure of the 
program for the student as well as for the employer. Without a thorough 
understanding of the total qualifications, both by the company representatives 
and the coordinator, disappointments will occur. 

No student should be maintained on a Job if he does not continue to per- 
form satisfactorily. To do so negates the value of cooperative participa- 
tion by the employer. Situations like these can be minimized by written Job 
analyses and employment specifications to be used in the selection process. 
Mismatches will happen, but they will be largely due to changes in the career 
aspirations of a student and not a lack of other qualifications. In cases 
of this kind, the employer's cooperative program should be flexible to allow 
for a change in the nature of work. 

Selection criteria and procedures should, therefore, be established and 
documented to avoid misconceptions by all parties and thus contribute to a 
well organized cooperative program. 
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* L> L. KWIcmBOCm - Dttroit UUoa Coapaay 



METHODS OF SELECTION 
Znt«rvl«ii 

Th« Interview Is dMlgntd to ptrfozm two functions t 

- To dstsxBlns ths rslsvsncs of ths applicant's expsrlsnce and training to 
the demands of a specific job. 

- To appraise the applicant's personality, character and ootii^atlon. 
Iniervleirer 

The Interviewer must be able to acquire relevant Infoinatlon and must know how 
to Interpret the data he or she has obtained. 

Medical Exaalnation 

~ A physical examination must be successfully completed before an applicant 
can be assured of employment. The examination takes place after the ap- 
plicant has been accepted by the employing department. The applicant 
should not submit his or her resignation to his or her current employer 
prior to the examination. 

- The requirement for a pre-employment physical examination has been estab- 
lished to protect: 

~ The Company from unwarranted risks. 

- Other employees from coomunicable diseases. 

- The applicant from being placed in a job with greater physical demands 
than he or she can handle. 

- Standards are established by the Medical Department. In certain cases. 
Employment may w.ilve medical rejections. 

Reference checks 

- Previous work records for all prospective employees must be checked to obtain 
an accurate account of their past work history. All companies where the 
applicant was employed within at least the preceding ten years or since 

high school graduation are checked. 

Fingerprint Check 

- All new employees other than minors under 18 years of age are subjected to 
either Michigan State Police or City of Detroit Police fingerprinting as a 
condition of employment. 

SELECTION FACTORS 

Education: Course of study, specific courses, extent of training; Grades - 
trends and the specific courses; Subjects of major interest; Subjects of minor 
Interest; Extra curricular activities - leadership, teamwork, and honors; 
Future educational plans; Military training. 
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Vork Exp«rl«iie«t DutlM and r«spoiitibiliti«t ot foxmtr jobs and progrtiiion; 
Raatons for leaving formtr posit lont; Skills obtainsd; Evidsncs of relsvaney; 
Military skills; Evidsncs of laadarship; Personal relationships with others; 
Attendance and punctuality. 

Evidence of Interest Int The Company; Job interest; Outside interest - sports 
hobbies; Maturity; Career goals. 

Other; Appearance; Job objectives; Responsiveness; Self-expression; Appli- 
cants personal view of his strengths and weaknesses; Specialized skills, 
licenses, record, admitted health problems; Tact; Adaptability; Initiative; 
Follow-through; Self-confidence; Hard worker; Aggressiveness; Conscientious- 
ness; Honesty and sincerity. 



DEAN LOMMAN - 3M Company 

The selection of students Into our Cooperative Program Is based on two 
general criteria. One is the needs of company and the other Is the quality 
of students available. Each year the Cooperative Coordinator determines the 
number of students leaving the program, the needs of the divisions, curricu- 
lum desired by the divisions, and divisional financial forecasts. The results 
of this data are analyzed and the number of hires by discipline Is determined. 

Obviously, the most Important factor In cooperative student selection as 
far as number Is concerned is the availability of qualified students. Coop- 
erative Interviews are not unlike Interviews for permanent employees. We 
still consider appearance. Intelligence, expression, work experience, etc. 
However, consideration must be given to these Items relative to high school 
and one or two years of college. 

Most of our cooperative students are technical, so one area which is 
examined closely Is the student's motivation toward the technical areas. 
These can, in many cases, be determined by the student's Interest. Does the 
cooperative tinker with his car? Does he have technical hobbles such as ham 
radio, model building, etc? Is he from a primarily agricultural background? 
It Is felt early motivational patterns tend to continue Into secondary educa- 
tion and beyond. 

Location can be a factor when considering a student over a few hundred 
miles from his work assignment. Travel, living alone, ties with parents, etc. 
can be a definite factor In the selection of a cooperative student. 

Future goals of the student can play a significant part In the selection 
process. It Is very difficult for students to portray specific long range 
goals but general future objectives can give an interviewer good insight to 
the student's motivational pattern. 

There is no selection method that will insure cooperative success; how- 
ever, the interview, faculty recommendation, and needs of the company are 
the significant factors in the cooperative student process. 
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WLLUM E. WB18BL - Citteimiftti MlUevon, Inc. 

Tht teXtction of a coop«r«tiv« student follows a large amount of prior 
planning and attention to details. Vhlle the first step seems most obvious. 
It Is one that Is frequently given inadequate attention. A cooperative 
employer must carefully determine requirements and objectives for a coopera- 
tive program. Among some of the considerations are: 

- Long-range needs (four to five years or more). 

- Short-range needs (immediate). 

- Type majors s Engineering— ME, EE, IE, etc.; Business Administration— 
Markiiting, Marketing Research, Accounting, etc.; Liberal Arts— Chemistry, 
Math, English, Social, etc. 

- Degree level: Associate, Bachelor, Master's, Doctorate 

Of course, each of these determinations will depend upon the type and 
nature of the business and each employer. For example, there will be a vast 
difference in the requirements of a large manufacturing-type Industry, such 
as Cincinnati Mllacron, compared with a small bank or financial organisation. 

Each employer must set up good working relations with the school's coop- 
erative coordination department. It will be most effective if this is done on 
a personal basis at the school location. Following the guidance and advice of 
the school coordinator is an Invaluable aid in the selection process. It will 
be well to have the school coordinator actually visit the cooperative employ- 
ment location, 80 that the coordinator has a better understanding of the envir- 
onment and conditions that will be met by the cooperative students. 

The selection process will vary from school to school and from employer 
to employer. In any case, the employer needs to become well acquainted with 
the procedures used at each school. 

Some employers prefer to have the school coordinator make the selection, 
while others prefer to select the cooperative student from a group of candi- 
dates. In some cases, it will be appropriate for the employer to visit the 
campus and Interview prospects there. On the other hand, it ia often better 
for the potential candidates to visit the employer's site, and be interviewed 
at that point. Each employer will have to determine the best procedure for his 
individual situation, that will best serve the employer, the school, and the 
student. 

The employer will probably want to use the same selection criteria 
in the selection of cooperative students as with the selection of any other 
employee. The employer should not lose sight of the fact that there may be 
competition for an individual, and that the student may be doing some selective 
interviewing also. 

The employer may also want to pay attention to starting the selection 
process at the high school level. There is much to be said for finding the 
right individual in high school, and then motivating the student to partici- 
pate in cooperative education after enrolling in college and joining the 
employer as a cooperative student. 
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In gtn«ral, tht ttltetloa of eooptmlv* ttttdmtt thould not difftr 
vastly froB that usad by tha aaployar In aalaetlng othar anployaaa. Perhaps 
the ttoat important aapaet la that of getting a thorough knowledge about the 
cooperative program at various colleges, and learning in detail how the coopera- 
tive coordinatora wish to operate. Continuoua and effective conoiunication is 
a must. 



NANCY BALOG - The J. L. Hudson Conpany 

The student's first contact with an employer may be through a nunber of 
different channels; college recruitment; referral; "walk<-in", or resume. 
Wiatever the route ia, the important thing to keep in mind ia that tha old 
saying of first impressions being the most iaating ia very true. 

A student guide to "psyching out the interviewer" would go something 
like this: Let's start at the beginning— ^ith the resume or application. 
Make sure that is as complete and informative as poasible without being a 
doctoral dissertation. Thia may seem like a contradictory statement; but 
keep in mind that an employer may receive 50f resumes a day and if one says 
it all in a page or two, another in six or seven, guess which one he will read 
thoroughly . 

You have passed the resume hurdle and an appointment has been set up. 
Some general rules to follow: 

1. Be on time! 

2. Dress the part! (You are going to a job interview, not a football 
game) 

3. Don't worry about being nervous; an experienced interviewer will put 
you at ease in two minutes. 

Be as complete and informative in the interview as you were with the resume. 
One change from the resume rules; this is not necessarily the time to be concise. 
One word answers with no elaboration do not give the interviewer much more 
information than that piece of paper he has in his hand. Know what you want 
(or at least generally what you want). Nothing turns an employer off faster 
than to hear, "I don't really know what I want. I thought you could tell me 
what you have available". 

Be prepared to answer questions like: 

"What are your strengths?" 

"What are your weaknesses?" 

"Why did you apply here?" 

"What are your career goals?", etc. 

There is one answer that surpasses "I don't know what I want to do" In 
terms of not impressing anyone. Never say, "I applied for this job because I 
like to work with people". If the Interviewer asks you to name even one job 
where you don't work with people, you're stuck. (Hermits excepted.) 

If you're not familiar with the company, research it if at all possible. 
Ask any and all questions that you need answered in order to make a decision. 
After all, you're doing some selecting, too. 
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80M of th« bMio qtmUfieationt that you wUX bo judgod upon oro: 

-Wlllli^oot to work in tho oroo nhoro tho buolnoot lo locottd. <Aro you 
prlaarlly looking for « poaition in another part of the country? Do you 
want to work in Datroit?) 

-A couraa of atudy which haa aoaa relation to the buaineaa. Grade point 
average ahould be aatiafactory. (Thinga taken into eonaideration that 
could affect the CPA would be: do you work? are you involved in canpua 
or coaminity activitiea? do you have a faaily?) 

-Are you an individual who haa worked before, particularly in a group 
aettlng? Few enployera wiah to be an Indivldual'a flrat expoaure to 
the buaineaa world, eapedally for the college graduate. The auaner 
and/or part ti»e joba need not be in the employer 'a field, but a atudent 
who haa worked generally needa leaa '*bualnea8 world" expoaure. 

-Have you been involved with group activitiea, whether it la a club or 
fraternity on caapua, or a coanunlty group. Again, thia type of student 
has usually had "people" expoaure. 

Above and beyond the atatenenta nentioned, again aoat enployera will 
be inpressed with a atudent who knowa aomething about the bualness and the 
Job for which they ere interviewing. They look for aggreaaxve, confident 
people who appear to be aabltloua and wiah to aucceed, and who are willing 
to learn. 



You will be selected if you have the intellectual, acholaatlc and 
personal qualificationa for the buaineaa; If you appear to be the aggressive, 
competitive, figure-oriented, flexible, innovative and hard-working 
individual who would do well. 

If the employer goea to the time and expenae to recruit for college 
graduates, he is looking for people who can move rapidly, not "career" 
middle management typea. Prove to him that you fall into thia category 
and your chances of receiving an offer are greatly enhanced. 



JOHN LEWIS - Detroit Bank & Trust 

We consider the acceptance of our organization's offer by a co- 
operative education atudent to be the beginning of a career with us. 
Though the continuity of career employment may be interrupted by periods 
of school attendance, the student's on-going relet ionahip with our organiza- 
tion in terms of professional development is not disturbed. It is for this 
reason that selection standards for a cooperative student are aa rigid as 
the selection standarda for each of our organisation 'a entry-level professionals. 

Therefore, in evaluating a cooperative prospect, otir employment special- 
ists use the same criteria aa in the evaluation of a bachelor's degree 
prospect. Namely, we consider major courses studied, academic achievement, 
activities and interests, work experiences and comBunication akllls. 
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Our ortaait«tiott actively rteruitt lib«r«l arts Mjo'ra at vail as 
business students for cooperative enployaent. The preparation received 
by a liberal arts student lends itself to the business connunity. Often- 
times, the liberal arts student Is project-oriented, a problem solver. 
The business student's academic background, of course, has developed 
particular skills necessary in our organisation: accountancy, personnel 
administration, etc. 

Academic achievement as reflected by grade point average, honors college. 
Bean's List and scholarships, is important to us when reviewing a student 
applicant's credentials. Academic achievement along, though, does not make 
a good employment prospect. 

Other than being academically qualified, the student who desires co- 
operative employment placement with our organisation must show organizational 
skills - the budgeting of the student's time for dubs, activities, outside 
Interests on and off campus is considered. 

A student's work experiences, most times limited and unrelated to our 
organization, are also considered. The jobs held are not as important as 
th ! applicant's ability to relate his learning experiences from the work 
situation. 

Indeed, it is the applicant's ability to communicate with our organization's 
personnel specialist, relating easily and self -confidently about his experiences, 
that sells the student in an interview with us. The nature of our business 
demands dally contact with customers as well as co-workers; good communication 
skills, therefore, are essential. 

After an initial successful interview with us, a student applicant would 
be invited by letter to once again talk with our personnel specialists and 
take a short battery of personnel tests. Following testing of all applicants 
for cooperative placement, an invitation to join our organization would be 
extended to each student we would like to have make a career with us. 
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fKKS IZX. THE SCHOOL AHD THE EKPIOynt 

KaeruitiiiE Eaplovri 

ROBERT L, BROWN - V. W. Holding Ttchnieal IiuitituU 



Wt autt All rMllst tluit rtgardltss of how such or how woll vo plan any 
now cooporatlvo prograB,tha prograa can ba no battar than tha aaployara that 
agraa to join with ua in tha vantura. Evan though wa lika to think of our- 
aalvaa aa "aducatora" and "iaplanantora" wa hava to raaliia that ona of tha 
aajor aapacta of baing a cooparativa coordinator raquiraa that wa ba "aupar- 
aalaaaan*', not only to induca atudanta to **go co-op'* but to ahow aaployara tha 
valtta of joining with our inatitutiona in prograaa of cooparativa education. 

In ordar to provida our atudanta with placaaanta that ralata doaaly to 
their caraar choicaa, wa muat ba awara of tha typaa of axpariancaa that vari- 
oua conpaniaa can provida. Thia would indicate a naad on tha part of tha 
coordinator to atudy aa wall aa identify potential amployera. 

There are nany aourcea for identifying potential amployera that would ba 
of uaa to coordinatora. For prograaa in engineering and buainaaa wa ahould 
look to tha "trade papara*\ i.e. Computer World . Theae publicationa are read- 
ily available to you through aubacription and provida an excellent aource of 
companiea aeeking amployeea. It will at tiaaa tax your ingenuity to aell an 
employer on the value of cooperative education when he ia aeeking permanent 
amployeea, but at the aama time if he ia having enough problema in locating 
amployeea that he haa to advartiae in trade papara, than ha may wall ba recep- 
tive to a long range plan that would aaaura him of a conatant aupply of 
trained manpower. I hava found that many faculty mambara aubacribe to theae 
papera aa an outgrowth of their profeaaional organisationa. 

A almilar type of publication that could provida leada ia Tha Wall Street 
Journal . Not only will tha Journal provide you with leada to potential amployeea 
but regular reading will keep you abraaat of tha economic trenda taking place 
within induatry. Thia awarenaaa will give you an indication aa to what type 
of induatriea are likely to be expanding which will in turn lead to more job 
placements, both permanent and cooperative. 

The Civil Service Conmiaaion keeps records on cooperative opportunitiea 
within the Federal Government and will provide you with a liat of agencies that 
employ cooperative students. However, I would not offer you aa two-year inati- 
tutiona any great degree of hope in placing your graduatea with a Federal 
Agency. It seems that tha policy of the Commiaaion, or aganciea, ia to dis- 
criminate against two-year inatitutiona in favor of the four year schools. 

A aource of potential cooperative employment ia the liating found in 
College Placement Annual . A number of inatitutiona uaa thia publication with 
the feeling that iZ a company ia planning to recruit full time employees from 
the colleges and univeraitiaa, they will alao be intereated in cooperative 
education. One word of caution would be that the publication ia geared more 
for the use of the four year inatitution. However, if a company needs engineera 
it standa to reason that they alao need tachniciana. 

I atrongly suggaat that you become an active member of the American Society 
for Feraoimel Administration (ASPA) . Membership in thia organization would put 
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you in COM taut eontaet with th« ptrtoniuiX adBinlstratort in your coamnity. 
If you are from. a coanunity that it not large enough to have a local chapter, 
then I auggeat you join the one nearest to you. It nay be 50 or 100 mllea 
away, but the contacts would sake the extra miles worthwhile. 

In taking a look acroaa the nation we find that nany more atatea* 

through their personnel offices* are getting on the cooperative education 
bandwagon. If you have programs that you feel would be of interest to 
agencies within your state government* I suggest you refer them to the State 
Peraonnel Department of North Carolina and Florida for answers as to how 
cooperative education works In State Government. 

Other sources that are available are your local government officea* the 

State Employment Security Commission, want ads In the newspapers* and local 
ChatBber of Commerce. After Identifying and contacting the potential employer 
we must sell him on the advantages of employing cooperative students. The 
opporutnlty to observe two Individuals In one position* the opportunity to 
sell his company to qualified potential employees* the opportunity to have 
a continuing source of trained manpower* and the opportunity to have an 
Influence on the educational process. 

Cooperative education must be "sold" to the employer. To do this you as 
a coordinator must know the company, Its policies* goals* and needs; for your 
programs are non-exlstant without him as a partner. 



JAMES T. GODFREY - Virginia Polytechnic Institute 



Institutional Directors and Coordinators of Cooperative Education — espec- 
ially those that are new In the field — should realize that a most Important 
aspect of this business (probably the most Important) Is the recruiting of 
employers — the establishment and maintenance of long-term relationships with 
a group of employers that Is large and varied enough to provide educational 
work experiences for the students Involved In the Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram. Not only should the variety of employers be broad enough to provide 
study-related experiences for each academic discipline offering Cooperative 
Education* but also for each specialization within these disciplines. For 
example, the range of opportunities for Cooperative Education students majoring 
In Electrical Engineering should Include electrical power systems, electrical 
machinery, electronics* conmiunlcatlons* automatic control systems, digital 
and analog* computers* etc. 

An excellent source of leads for potential employers Is the Collei^e 
Placement Annual , published each year by the College Placement Council* 
Bethlehem* Pennsylvania. This publication Is made avallaDle to all college 
and university placement offices. It lists those employers who are planning 
to recruit college graduates during the current year. In general, those 
employers who plan to hire graduates Is specific fields are more likely to be 
Interested In hiring cooperative students In the same academic disciplines. 
In other words, there Is, normally, a high correlation between graduate 
hiring and cooperative hiring; hence, the value of the College Placement 
Annual . 
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Tht W^l St ft Jounul It Mother good sourco of tnployor loads. In « 
■ov« SMMTAl otnto. RoguUr roadlnt of tho Journml will koop you up to dtto 
«n goaoral ocononlc trends and planned expansions in various types of Industry 
•ad specific cooipanies; and the Want Ad section will provide clues on what 
coBpanles are likely to be hiring graduates and/or cooperative students. 

The U. S. Civil Service Comission keeps records on federal government 
participation in cooperative employment. For a list of agencies that hire 
cooperative students, and the names, addresses, and phone numbers of the Agency 
Coordinators, write or call: Office of Youth Employment Programs, Bureau of 

Examining, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 20415 
1202) 632-5677. Por opportunities in state, county, and city government 
agencies, you should seek out and get acquainted with appropriate officials in 
your geographical area. 

Other sources that might be explored are Chambers of Commerce in the 
cities where you wish to place cooperative students, the Want Ad sections in 
local papers, and the Alumni Office at your institution. Hany alumni are in 
positions with private industry and government where they could either help to 
promote cooperative participation with their respective employers and/or hire 
students in their own organizations. 

It is especially Important to promote long-term relationships with em- 
ployers. A successful, on-going Cooperative Program needs an adequate array 
of work opportunities "now", next year, five years hence, etc. Employers that 
are considering participation for the first time should be encouraged to estab- 
lish "billet (s)" for Cooperative Training Budgets and provide budget and plan- 
ning for these billets year after year. It is the responsibility of the insti- 
tutional Director/Coordinator to establish this aura of permanence about the 
Program — the feeling that the school and the employer are es&arking upon a 
mutually-beneficial venture that will continue Aod grow over a long period of 
time. Toward that end, the employer should understand the institutional Coop- 
erative Program policies— especially the rules and regulations for students 
that are designed to protect the school-employer relationships. 

You should meet prospective (and active) employers more than halfway. 
Let thtm know that you expect your students to be productive at the same time 
they are learning. One of the major enticements for employers is, of course, 
the prospect of more efficient and better recruiting of college graduates— 
the opportunity to thoroughly evaluate prospective professional employees 
before permanent commitments are made. This part of the appeal seems to be 
well understood. Although it should certainly be pointed out to prospective 
employers, perhaps more emphasis ought to be placed on the point that Coopera- 
tive students also do productive work. They are expected to "earn their keep", 
abide by the employer's policies and regulations. It should be emphasized to 
employers that Cooperative students are not to be treated as prima donnas. 

Another part of the "pitch" to prospective employers ought to be the 
prcnnotion of the "industry-education partnership" concept — pointing out the 
opportunity for employers to actively participate in the process of higher 
education, possibly to the point of affecting curriculum planning (directly 
or indirectly) in ways that would better prepare graduates for employment in 
that particular company and industry. 

It is also the institutional Director/Coordinator's responsibility to 
establish and maintain effective coimDunlcations with prospective and active 
employers. The employer should designate a person to be responsible for the 
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hlring, Internal astlgnaent, And prof«Mlonil 4«v«lopm«nt, of Cooperative 
students. This person might also be called a Director of Coordination, and 
he is the person that the institutional Director/Coordinator should get to 
know well. Continuous contact should be maintained through telephone calls, 
letters, newsletters, and personal visits. In this way, the institutional 
Director /Coordinator can (and should) become familiar with the employer's 
products and procedures, the broad picture of the industry, economic and 
employment trends, and— especially— the opportunities available for Coop- 
erative students within that employer's organization. In Cooperative 
Education, not only is "one picture worth a thousand words," one plant tour 
is worth a thousand pictures and ten thousand words when you are trying to 
relate employment opportunities to prospective Cooperative students. 

In summary, the first and great commandment in Cooperative Education is 
"KNOW TKY EMPLOYER", and the corollary to this is "let him get to know you." 
The second commandment is "HONOR THY EMPLOYER" that is, try to see the 
Cooperative Program from his view; and design your policies, and operate your 
program, with your employer's motivations in mind. 

Finally— we must always remember that Cooperative Education is not 
possible without employers. 



GEORGE H. MILLER - University of South Florida 



Recruiting employers is one of cne most important areas of work for the 
cooperative education staff, especially where the program is just starting 
up. It is advisable to recruit employers before starting to recruit students. 

When starting a program, where do you start in such recruitment: 

Local employers 

- Members of the Chamber of Commerce Industrial Committee 

- Retail Merchants Association 

- City and County Agencies 

- Local Federal offices and local State Government offices 

- Non-Profit Agencies, other than government, such as United Way, Red Cross 
Boy Scouts, etc. 

Outside Local Area employers 

- Federal Agencies in Washington, D.C., as well as regional offices for your 
region 

- Utility companies which cover large areas... they may not have a major oper- 
ation in your area even though they serve your area. Go to their home 
office to discuss cooperative placement. 
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- State Agencies of your state and even nearby states. Does the agency have 
a policy on cooperative education, such as the State of Florida has? Make 
use of it if It does. Check with personnel office of the State or individ- 
ual agency. 

Get a collection of Idea Books 

- Local Industrial Directory - Contact all that have more than 50 employees. 

- State Industrial Directory - Contact those with 100 or more employees. 

- Phone books of major cities In your region, see Yellow Pages for major 
employers. 

Meet Employers Face to Face, Handshake to Handshake 

- Attend International Conference of the Cooperative Education Association. 
Plan ahead and contact a minimum number, at least- 8 a day. 

- Attend your regional Cooperative Education Conference and make similar con- 
tacts to above. 

*• Set up your own conference, have your president or vice-president, or dean 
extend Invitation to those who you wish to contact. Have visiting Cooper- 
ative speaker or consultant tell story to assembled group. 

While the above Ideas all take, to a gre^t degree, much follow-up by 
letters, and wherever possible by visitations, the phone is good for communica- 
tions also. Most Important 1^ a budget that will permit coordinators to travel, 
make phone calls, and have proper secretarial support. 

In preparing to recruit employers first prepare some sales-piece, a small 
brochure, or page of printed literature, that you can mall, leave on visita- 
tions, or have available If they visit your .7£&ice, which will briefly describe 
the program. Have such material sprinkled by statements of other employers who 
have found cooperative education a worthwhile program. 



W. A. STULL - Virginia Department of Community Colleges 

Essentially my presentation this afternoon Is divided into two major parts 
which constitute what I consider to be conceptual approaches designed to Insure 
that cooperative education students have a valuable learning experience while 
participating in the cooperative phase of the college's educational program. 
Both approaches have in common the need to insure that students' cooperative 
education experience is more than just a "job". Both have in common "learning" 
or "change In behavior" as their goal. The two approaches I would like to 
discuss briefly with you this afternoon are: 

- Working with employers to develop individually tailored in-firm training 
programs/activities for cooperative education students. 

- Utilizing learning objectives (stated in behavioral and measurable terms) 
for cooperative education students. 
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Th« first approach r«qulr«t th«t tha cooparatlva •ducatlon coordinator 
ba abla to althar adapt or aedlfy axlatlag ln«*f Irm training prograna to tha 

collage's cooparatlva aducatlon program^ or that ha davalop In conaort with 
the employers an on<-the**job training program appropriate to the needs of coop-* 
eratlve education students. Many national firms with whom you will be working 
have fairly extensive In-flrm programs already established and operational. 
In this Instance It Is not difficult to adjust these programs to the coopers-* 
tlve education program of the college. The majority of firms (smaller busi- 
nesses and Industry), however » do not have any form of ln«»flrm formalized 
training programs. The cooperative education coordinator's role under this 
condition thus may become one of facilitating the development of an In-f Irm 
training program appropriate to the needs of the firm and the cooperative edu- 
cation 8tudent(s). 

The second conceptual approach Is basically an Individualised program 
for each cooperative education student where the student and the employer » 
with the coordinator's assistance, establish behavlorally stated goals for 
each student for each work period. The coordinator's role under this approach 
Is primarily one of assisting students and employers to arrive at behavlorally 
stated objectives which are valuable, realistic, and measurable. Students' 
quarterly or semester evaluation Is then based on whether or not these mutu- 
ally agreed upon objectives were accomplished and to what degree they were 
accomplished . 



Comparison of Students' and Employers' Needs 
S. B. COLLINS - Drexel University 

Needs of students and requirements of employers are the heart of the pro- 
cess of cooperative education. The Importance of recognizing the fact that 
students have certain objectives In taking a cooperative program and meshing 
their employment with employers who have their own set of objectives cannot 
be underestimated. To bring these two parties together requires certain 
skills *:;hereby both parties can understand the motivations of each other in 
creating the partnership. This can perhaps be described as bringing the views 
of younger, formative and inquiring minds against the old well-established 
conservative views of those on the employment scene and one can easily see 
that these two views don't always mesh well. Someone once said that the job 
of the college coordinator is to explain to the student the views of the 
established employer and in his contact with the established to represent the 
thinking and objectives of the younger student as they exist. Insofar as he 
is successful in this will lie a great deal of success or failure of the 
student's placement. 

It is no secret that most employers engage themselves in cooperative edu- 
cation in the hopes that when the student graduates, he will be a prime pros- 
pect for permanent employment and might be induced to work there on a career 
basis « I would submit a sub*-motivation, however, in that the services of most 
cooperative students are rewarded by salaries which are commensurate with 
their abilities and productive efforts. As such, they are good employees even 
for a temporary term of service which is the cooperative period, even if they 
do not return in succeeding periods. 

It may fairly be said that the majority of employers are looking for the 
best students that are available for employment in the program. '*Best" usually 
m^ans a respectable or upper-level grade point average* They are concerned 
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with how far tht studtnt hat progrttaad in hit acadamlc work, hit patt axparl- 
tne«» and hit ovarali earaar ohjaetivat. Tha ttudant*t appaaranea and dratt 

ara iaportant in tha intarviaw titnation and ttudantt ahould ba adviaad on thit 
aattar prior to tha intarviaw. 

FroB the ttudent*t ttandpoint, he it likely to be motivated by two ttrong 
factort which may be weighed approximately equally. The firtt it to attain 
that objective which we call experience in his field of ttudy to that he can 
enforce hit academic and career objective and actually relate at leatt tode 
part of hit ttudiet to what he it doing prior to graduation. He it alto highly 
motivated by the opportunity to earn a talary which he can apply to the cott 
of hit education. Corollary, the ttudent it interetted in obtaining an inter- 
etting job which will challenge him at leatt in part, he wantt an attociatlon 
with an employer who will have a future for him, and he liket a pleatant, 
compatible working atmotphere under tupervitort who will have tome interett in 
him at an individual and who will underatand the educational aapectt of coop- 
erative education. 



S. J. HIRSCHFIELD - Chrytler Corporation 

In the cooperative education program, the ttudent expectt to be paid while 
learning. The company expects performance on the job and an opportunity to 
evaluate the student's long-range potential. The experience of many companies 
that have successfully balanced their requirements with the needs of the coop- 
erative students shows that conflict is more apparent than real. 

The foundation for a strong cooperative arrangement is a clear under- 
standing of the needs of each of the partners. In helping the ttudent better 
understand what he should expect from the company, the schools need to develop 
their educational philosophies and administer their cooperative programs in 
light of the employer's needs and limitations. 

Industry must understand the unique needs of the students. For its part, 
it must be sufficiently farsighted in its own programs to realize that it 
serves its own larger purposes when it meets the student's immediate need for 
a rewarding work experience. The major objectives of the cooperative program 
a company administers should be: 

- job assignments which help a student learn more about himself and his own 
interests 

- preparation and help for supervisors i»o they can better understand the 
students 

- better counseling and evaluation, and closer ties with the schools. 

It is well known that cooperative programs have special advantages for 
students and schools. Beyond this, the cooperative program helps industry 
meet the critical need for trained manpower. There should be no conflict bet- 
ween the needs of the students and the requirements of the company « 
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WANDA B. MOSBACKER - University of Cincinnati 



Most of the emphasis in cooperative education articles and booklets Is 
on meeting the needs of students and far too little space has been given to 
the needs of employers. No matter how philanthropic a company would like to 
be, they are first and always business Institutions functioning for the 
express purpose of making a profit. Schools offering cooperative education 
programs must be concerned that cooperative programs always be mutually 
beneficial and the needs of employers must always be recognized in estab-> 
lishing programs and in referring students. 

However, since there are two representatives un the panel from business 
and Industry, these remarks will point up some of the needs of students. 
Students look at their practice assignments from quite a different viewpoint 
than the employer. Also, even though employers usually are aware of the 
needs of the students, circumstances often make it impossible and sometimes 
undesirable to satisfy the needs: 

- Need for recognition as an individual, a feeling of belonging, a feeling 
of accomplishment &nd a feeling of security 

- Need for relevancy 

- Need to be challenged 

~ Need to learn to exercise a degree of patience 

- Need for a smooth transition from school to the work environment 

- Felt, or real need for high income and a need for security 

-> Need to be working under a concerned and Interested supervisor 

- Need for a more permissive climate than exists in many businesses 

- Need for an accessible location of employment 



M. G. TAMMEN - Arthur Andersen & Company 

During the office interview with a CP. A. firm, an audit manager spends 
the best part of an hour with a cooperative student familiarizing him with 
the duties and responsibilities of an auditor. He will draw from his own 
experience and give examples from a typical audit engagement. He will describe 
the audit team and explain how the student fits into that team. 

He will also explain to the student the types and diversification of as- 
signments he can expect, the supervision he will get and how his responsibil- 
ities will be increased as he progresses from one assignment to the next. 

During the office Interview, an office manager will spend from 45 to 60 
minutes with the cooperative student, how he Is Integrated Into our staff, 
training aids available to him, etc. He explains further that hl^ performance 
will be reviewed with him after he completes each assignment, that strengths 
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and weaknesses will be pointed out to him and reeoflnendations Mde as to how 

he can Improve his performance. The cooperative student Is told that he can 
attend all local office training sessions conducted during his work experience. 

A manager or partner Is designated as a counselor to the student. He Is 
available to help the student In matters relating to training, preparation, 
assignments, technical problems and performance. 

The office manager explains to the student that he will be spending a 
large percentage of his time working on client premises, helping to solve 
client problems. 

At the close of the Interview visit, a staff man will take the student on 
a complete tour of our offices and will show him our libraries, training aids 
and reference material. He will take the student to lunch and tell him about 
his own experience on the job and in our local and firmwide training schools. 

It is desirable for the audit manager and the staffman conducting the 
tour to have been formef cooperative students or interns. 

When the cooperative student reports for work, he spends at least an 
hour with an office manager in an indoctrination session. The office manager 
will review local office procedures with him. He will also give him a publica- 
tion describing our personnel policies. 

A staffman then takes the student on another tour of the office, intro- 
ducing him to key office personnel in our bookkeeping, typing and files de- 
partments. 



The cooperative student must be made to feel he is Important to us, that 
we want and need him. In actual experience, he is treated like a regular 
member of our staff. 

REQUIREMENTS OF EMPLOYERS: We prefer students with good academic records who 
communicate well with people. We prefer that they have completed three ac- 
counting courses when they report for their first work experience. This en- 
ables us to Immediately place them in client-solving situations. 

The student should be flexible, he should be willing to travel 20% of 
the time and should not be reluctant to work a reasonable amount of overtime. 

Very Importantly, he should be service oriented, i.e., he should enjoy 
helping people with their problems. 
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PART IV. ADMIMZSTRATIOM OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Some Thoughts on Cooperative Program Management 



WALTER T. THOMASON ^ Broward Community College 

In order to provide an effective climate In which cooperative education 
students and employers can gain maximum utilization of the program, the 
following organizational and administrative guidelines are recommended: 

- The program should be centralized • There should be one organizational 
unit on the campus which Is responsible for the operation of the coopera-* 
tlve education program* 

- The program should be housed wltiiln the academic affairs side of the col- 
lege • Cooperative education Is an academic program, and should enjoy the 
same prestige as any other academic \mlt on campus. 

- Cooperative Program administrators and coordinators should be trained In 
education and counseling, and should also have some *'non-educatlon*' work 
experience in their backgrounds. Cooperative Education has no room for 
the pedagogical academician. 

- The Cooperative Education director should report directly to an upper- 
echelon administrator, preferably the Dean of Academic Affairs, or the 
President of the college or unlverslt/. The complexity of the cooperative 
venturer requires a fast line of conmtinication with the chief administrator 
of the college. 

- Initially, programs should be voluntary in nature. Any new program which 
is mandatory in nature places an unreasonable burden on the staff. Pro- 
grams of quality will grow through effectiveness, and will not need forced 
participation. 

- The program should maintain a coordinator-student ratio of 50 - 75:1. 
This is especially true in a 2 year college, where the cooperative staff 
must develop training slots as well as prepare students for placement. 

- Non-additive academic credit should be awarded for the cooperative exper- 
ience. If the program is truly academic in nature, then it should receive 
recognition as do other academic programs. 

- The operation of the program should allow for flexibility. Rules and 
regulations should be designed to anticipate the exception. 

- The terms of employment must be geared to meet the needs of employers as 
well as students. Various types of work schedules should be designed to 
broaden the base of participation. 

- The work experience should directly relate to the academic or vocational 
goals of the student. 
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W« A» STPLL Virginia Departntnt of Coanunity Colleges 



The two primary questions I would like to address myself to in this 
session are: 

- In what areas do we establish standards which will insure the quality of 
cooperative education? 

- How do we measure the quality of cooperative education or how do we 
. effectively evaluate cooperative education? 

Standards for Cooperative Education 

Standards are essential if quality is to be maintained in cooperative 
education programs. In my opinion there are a number of areas where standards 
can be established and maintained. 

- Standards for Employer's Selection 

Employers desiring to participate in the cooperative education activities 
of the college should be required to meet certain minlmuu standards as estab- 
lished by the college. These standards may include, but are not limited to 
the following: 

- Complete commitment of the employer to the concept of cooperative 
education. 

- Realization by the employer that cooperative education is first an 
educational activity. Commitment of the employer to the meaningful 
development of manpower. 

- The ability and willingness of the employer to provide a well-planned 
series of employment experiences commensurate with the goals of the 
instructional program. 

- Appointment by the company of a well-qualified coordinator who under- 
stands and Is sympathetic with the goals and objectives of cooperative 
education. 

- Ability of the employer to offer full-time employment to students after 
they have completed their educational program and their cooperative 
education experience. 

- Standards for Student Selection 

All qualified students In the curricular areas designated by the college 
should be allowed to participate in cooperative education. Minimum standards 
for participation may include, but are not limited to the following: 

- Student should possess the necessary abilities, interest, personality, 
and maturity to benefit from such experiences. 

- Student should have stated career objectives related directly to the 
areas of potential work involvement. 
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« Student should mMt thu mlninuB aeadcBie raquircmtntt m MtablUhed 

by the college C2«0 often utilized). 

- Student should be enrolled as a £ull-tlme student in the college and 
be enrolled in one of the participating curricula. 

-> Coordination of Academic Study with Student's Cooperative Education 
Experience. 

Each student participating in cooperative education should follow a 
carefully planned experiential/training pattern during his practical work 
experience period. Attention should be given to arranging academic study 
to complement and enhance the value of the cooperative education experience. 
There are several methods of accomplishing this goal, all of which should 
provide assistance in differentiating between just plain "work experience" 
and a valuable "cooperative education" experience. 

- Traditional individual student-employer stcp^bystep training plan. 

- Individualized student-employer agreement where objectives for each 
work period are stated in behavioral terms. 

- In-firm training programs applicable to one or more students and 
covering all designated work periods. 

- Establishment of a Realistic Coordinator/Student Ratio 

- Where decentralized faculty/coordinator approach is utilized, suggest 
1 faculty/coordinator for each 30-50 students. The teaching load 
would range in the area of from 6-9 credit hours. 

- vniere centralized coordinator approach is utilized, suggest 1 coordin- 
ator for each 60-75 students. 

If you are going to Insure or attempt to insure that students have mean- 
ingful experiences during their work periods, it is Imperative that the coor- 
dinator be given sufficient time with an appropriate student load to fulfill 
the facilitator/developer role he has assumed. 

- Establishment of a Functional and Continuous Student and Employer Evaluation 
Procedure 

Not only must students be evaluated as to their performance during each 
cooperative education work period, but employers must also be evaluated. 
Employers should be evaluated prior to their participation as well as after. 

Evaluation of Cooperative Education 

When a cooperative education program is established by a college, one key 
ingredient of the total package is the design of an appropriate and continuous 
evaluation procedure. Needless to say, evaluation must be an ongoing activity 
designed to provide feedback towards improvement of the program, as well as to 
give the coordinators answers to questions which top administrators are likely 
to ask. The days of the philosophy, "It looks good, feels good, smells good, 
let*s do it." are over. Administrators are looking for and requiring hard 
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data to tubtuntUta th« grand dalat of cooptratlvo tdueatlon* 

Cortalnly, it is inportant to evaluate all prograaw. Periodic evaluation 
la ettentlal In order to plan and make Improvements to cooperative education. 
The successful placement of students In full-time jobs Is a good Indicator of 
success. Total evaluation must consider all aspects of the program and should 
be a continuous activity. Objectives for cooperative education should be 
clearly written. These objectives for cooperative education should be mea- 
surable. Criteria for evaluation should be established at the time when ob- 
jectives of cooperative education are identified. 



DAVID W. KUHAR - University of Detroit 

While in the process of organizing a cooperative program and even when 
you are firmly entrenched in the day-to-day workings in the areas of student 
standards, work reports, and employer evaluations, you will wonder if they 
are worth the hassle involved. You'll ask yourself if the extra time you 
spend convincing Jim, the cooperative student, to get his hair "trimmed" 
rather than "ordering" him to do so was worth it. How far must the obligation 
of the coordinator stretch? Are the student work reports of real value to the 
program? Is the employer evaluation of the student valid? How will it affect 
the student's career? How should and/or can these tools be used to determine 
a grade and even credit? 

You will have to determine the answers to these questions, but I feel it 
is necessary for you to begin your program by using these tools and paying a 
great deal of attention to them. If you don't, you'll just be in the business 
of "body shuffling". The students will lose interest, the better companies 
with career potential will back out, and you will shuffle "bodies" from the 
classroom to employers who need cheap semi-professional labor or enjoy the 
prestige of a cooperative program. 

Let us look briefly at each area, beginning with the concept of student 
standards. These are the qualifications of the student that should be con- 
sidered in order to accomplish the cooperative placement with a favorable 
result. Consider the student's particular interest within his major area of 
concentration, his personality, his grade point average, and his appearance. 
A minlfflim standard should be set for the program and placement standards should 
be set relative to the individual companies and economic circumstances. 

Ue will define the work report as a written report about the cooperative 
assignment and submitted to the coordinator for the purpose of information 
and/or assignment. The report informs the coordinator about the job and may 
be compared to other reports about the same company. It allows the student 
to recall his experiences, both the frustrating and the pleasing, and to eva- 
luate the experience. The reports are necessary and useful tools. 

Employer evaluations, the third consideration, lets everyone know that 
you care. It lets the company know. It lets the student know. It's a written 
evaluation of the student by the employer, sent to the coordinator and main- 
tained as a permanent record. The student must take a second look at his 
performances, and the company will have a training record to refer to when 
full time employment is discussed with the student at graduation. The value 
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of th« •valuation is in tho form of • coaaitMnt—a coaBitoant on tha part 
of tha employer because he has to make a statement of record about his 
employee » a commitment on the part of the student because he finds himself 
being rated instead of his test or papers. 

Finally, using the previously mentioned tools, a system to assign a 
grade value to the cooperative experience may be proposed. This would begin 
with an interview with the coordinator after each cooperative session. The 
report should be assigned some weight value, but I feel the evaluation should 
be given the most weight. The grade does not have to Include actual academic 
credit, but it should be placed on the student's transcript as a part of his 
permanent record. 

I suggest this type of an approach to your initial program because these 
tools will give your program stability while creating an Image of order and 
endurance. 



Coordinator Responsibilities 

WALTER F. THOMASON - Broward Community College 

The cooperative coordinator has responsibilities to three separate, and 
often oppositional entities: the student, the employer, and the school. 

Responsibilities to the stxident, the prinary^ cgatity , are as follows: 

- Through vocational guidance and personal counseling, prepare the student 
for a maximum gain from his cooperative experience. 

- Place the sttident with an employer who will give hin the best possible work 
experience. (Place is a misnomer; actually t!ie student should place himself 
through a job Interview and a personal commitment to work for a particular 
eutployer.) 

- Keep in close contact with the student while he is employed to be sure that 
the experience Is in keeping with the goals of the student. 

- Assist the student with vocational counseling, academic vidvisement, aad 
registration so that he maintains the best possible on-campus academic 
program. 

- Understand the students* vocational and personal aspirations are subject to 
change, and be ready to cope with these changes. 

Responsibilities to the employer are as follows: 

•> Be sure that the employer understands and takes advantage of the academic 
nature of the cooperative program. 

- Supply the employer with qualified motivated, applicants. 
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^ Attlsr. tht «mploytr with' th« cstabllshnent and operation o| him coopara- 
tiva ftegtam, 

" Act aa a mediator and input aourca between the employer and the achool* 

- Keep promises . Don't make commitments to employers unless you are sure 
that you, your students, and your school can live up to them. 

Reap mslbllltles to the school are as follows: 

- Maintain the academic integrity of the program. 

~ Keep the administration informed as to the plans, goals, and hopea of the 
busln^iiSS and student community. 

~ Be a spokesman for the institution. 

- Help bring about closer communication between the teaching faculty and 
employers . 

Assuming that the coordinator lived up to all of his responsibilities to 
the student, the employer, and the school, he must be an educator, advisor, 
counselor, personnel officer, mediator, systems analyst, curriculum expert, 
manipulator. Juggler, and a salesman. 

In other words, he must coordinate. 



JAMES T. GODFREY - Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

The coordinator of Cooperative Education Is a unique kind of educator. 
As the catalyst that creates the interaction among students, employers, and 
academia, the coordinator has responsibilities to all three groups. Thus he 
must, on different occasions, represent each of the three groups to the other* 
For example, when recruiting employers, he must represent the school and the 
students. He represents the employers when persuading faculty and administra- 
tion in the school to offer certain course work more than once per year so 
that a workable Cooperative Program schedule can be arranged and, also, when 
working with students to effect placement with employers. He must know and 
understand each of the three groups sufficiently well to perform his duties 
as representative when necessary. 

Most of the institutional coordinators presently active have come from 
the academic ranks. Some have had professional experience in industry and 
government; but, in my opinion, too many coordinators are, by background or 
preference, too heavily oriented towards academia and are either unable or 
unwilling to see, and represent, the employer's point of view. This is not 
to say that a coordinator with little or no experience in industry or govern- 
ment cannot be effective. He Just has to work harder at getting to know his 
employers so that he can effectively represent them. This extra effort will 
also help in relating Cooperative Job opportunities to his students. 

A coordinator must wear many different hats, and much has been written 
on this subject. New coordinators certainly ought to read this literature — 
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•tptcially ?rofMtor CharlM F. 8«av«nit* A Handbook for Ccogdiimtort of 

CoopTatlvc Education . All of th« Coordinator's duties (as sot forth by 
Prof. Seavems and others) are Important, but It should be understood that 
the largest part of the Coordinator's tine and energy will be spent In placing 
students— that is, matching up student aptitudes and interests with available 
employment opportunities, and representing student applicants to employers in 
such a way that these students are hired. If this ^y t of his job is done 
well, then the rest is easy and consuaes little time and energy. If a student 
is properly placed — with an employer that has been properly "sold" on coop- 
erative education, in a position that is related to the student's field of 
study, in work that the stMdent has the necessary skills to handle but is 
also challenging and slightly "above the student's head" at least part of the 
time— then few problems will result. If this "ideal placement" is affected 
then the student gains satisfaction from the job, gets increasing responsi- 
bility and greater technical depth each time he returns to work, his grades 
improve, etc., etc. It follows that the coordinator spends little or no time 
counseling on personal, academic, or career problems with such a student. 
Obviously we do not always achieve the ideal, but we do in many, many cases 
and it is important to strive toward more "ideal placements". The more suc- 
cessful a Coordinator becomes in placing students— which activity constitutes 
the major portion of his job anyway — the less time he will have to spend on 
the peripheral activities. Thus, the Coordinator should constantly strive 
for better knowledge and understanding of his employers and the job oppor- 
tunities they offer for students. (As noted above, this may require a con- 
siderable amount of extra effort for the Coordinator whose experience and 
natural tendencies are more academically oriented). He should also seek to 
improve his evaluation of student abilities and interests so as to properly 
match student and job and achieve the "ideal placement" discussed earlier. 



GEORGE H. MILLER - University of South Florida 

The Cooperative Education Coordinator (or Director) at the educational 
institution has many responsibilities including the following: 

Administration of the Program 

- See that it is adequately funded through continued consnunication with your 
superiors. Get as close to the president as you can with the story. 

- See that other areas of the institution recognize the Cooperative student 
as a full-time student when he or she is on a work/ training assignment. 
See that he is not short-changed because he is not on campus. 

- See that the Cooperative student is aware of his rights as a full-time 
student even though he may be 1,000 miles away on a work/ training assign- 
ment. Health benefits, right-to-registration materials, catalog, etc. 

Recruitment of Employers 

- Recruit employers who will be able to take the students your institution 
will be able to supply. No need to develop engineering openings if your 
institution does not have an engineering program. 
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• BftVtt « plaimtd progran for eo«mie«tioii vlth «iployett once r«eruitod: 

-Nowslottor 
<-Vl«ltatlont 
-Other-- phone calls 

Recruitment of Students 

- On Campus 

-Via counselors /advisors 
-Via faculty 

-Via Registrar and Admissions Office 
-Via students 

-Information Sessions open to all 

- Off Campus 

-High School guidance counselors 

-4-year Institutions, also via 2-year institutions when you accept their 
transfers 

-Programs before clubs, associations 
Own Professional Development 

- Through organizations 

-Cooperative Education Association 

-State, local or regional cooperative or placement organizations 
-Personnel and guidance Associations 

- Publications 

-CEA Journal 

-College Placement Council, Inc. publications 

-Local, State, Regional publications in areas of Cooperative Education, 
Placement, Guidance, and employment 

Student Placement 

- Information Period and Assignment 

- Getting Information from Student 

- Application Form 

- Career Planning/Information Session (group session) 

- Individual appointment with coordinator 

- Delivering Information to Student 

- Career Planning/Information Session (group session) 

- Individual appointment with Coordinator 

- Interview with employer (this information from employer) 

- Orientation Session before leaving for Work/Training assignment 



In the application form the student may give information, as the form is 
designed, which may be helpful to the coordinator to review before the first 
appointment. The Career Planning/Information session is a group meeting to 
tell students what cooperative education really is. Group meetings save 
coordinator time. The individual appointment then gets at the student's goals 
and what he really wants in a career. This then leads to the interview and 
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«cc«pt«nc«« Thjin thji Orientation Station rtvitut tKt ttudtnt^t rttponti«» 
bilititt and givtt him tipt on tuccttt on hit aaaignAtnt* 

^ On Aatignmtnt 

•«Stud€nt*t Rttpontt to Coordinator during aaaignmant 

^ Report Form letting Coordinator know he arrived, hit addrest, how 
to reach him in an emergency* 

- Mld<-Term Report - hov It he doing, doet he have any complaints « 

- Routing Report Information on ttudent^t houtlng that may be helpful 
to future outgoing ttudentt 

End of Term Report* Stimmary of hit activltlet with recommendationt 
how Cooperative Office or Employer might make, or have made it, better* 

«-Back on Camput 

-Interview with Coordinator 

- Will he be reat signed 

- Return to tame employer 

- Be terminated 

Following interview the coordinator thould notify the employer of the 
future plans, will the ttudent return, etc#, when, with any special recom- 
mendationt* 



L. GLENN O^KRAY - Univertity of Detroit 



The counseling aspect of Cooperative Education is an important element 
for the success of the program as it relates to the student and as it relates 
to the employer* 

The Cooperative Education coordinator has a role of attitting the ttudent 
in determining his vocational interests* The coordinator's role then evolvet 
to one of attitting the student in finding fulfillment through his cooperative 
employment* He makes occupational areas of employers known to his students* 

The coordinator, in order to readily analyze the career orientation of 
the student, should be aware of the factors leading to career selection* 
Various vocational psychologists state the respective elements pres<.nt in the 
process of career choice* They Include social and economic class, home, 
school, environment, community, pressure groups, ability, geography, history, 
accident, error, emotional needs, and counseling* Some psychologists theorize 
that career selection is a situation of growth* Others Indicate that man has 
many potentials which can reach fulfillment throuf^h various Job patterns* 

The coordinator has a responsibility to use all available tools to help 
the student determine the career direction which is best for him* The inter-* 
view Itself Is a very important informational vehicle* Through the discussions 
with the student, the coordinator can to a degree determine the student's basic 
Interest patterns, his likes as well as his dislikes* Academic and extra- 
curricular interests are often indicators to vocational direction* The student 
can complete an Interest form which will give the student's orientation as he 
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perceives It. Vacuity members and advisors can be of assistance* An evalua- 
tion b/ a faculty member will sometimes Indicate a direction which might not 
be readily eviient either through the transcript or the Interview. A group 
counseling situation can be used to assist the student in bringing forth with- 
in himself a realistic appraisal of his career direction. Psychological 
testing is an additional tool which should only be used as part of a total 
package in assisting the student. The most widely used tests are the Strong 
and the Kuder. 

Once the coordinator has some idea of the direction which a student should 
take, he has the role of presenting to the student the various areas of employ- 
ment which can best fill his needs. This process can take many forms. One is 
through the occupational class. This can not only help the student gain a know- 
ledge of the occupational world but of himself as well. The coordinator can 
refer a student to other students who have already had work experiences in a 
mutual area of interest. Cooperative work reports are added sources of infor- 
mation. Another source of information is the expert in his field. A coor- 
dinator might have a reference list of professionals to whom he might direct 
students who think they have a mutual interest. Literature published by 
various employers can give good job descriptions. Various publications such 
9S the Oc cupational Outlo o k Handbook can be of value. Most professional 
societies have information on their respective professions. 

When the evaluation of the student is made with all the to )l8 available 
and when the student can best determine for himself the areas ov employment 
available to him the best placement will result. When the employer meets the 
vocational needs of the students, both the student and the employer will find 
mutual satisfaction through the Cooperative Education Program. 



JOHN A. CRUSO E - University of Detroit 

When one considers the topic for discussion, he cannot help but ask him- 
self if there is any such thing as a typical cooperative work assignment. A 
typical assignment during periods of business expansion and economic stability 
can be very untypical during a recession. As a matter of fact, during a re- 
cession, all cooperative jobs seem untypical. 

In any case, a coordinator must still get out and find job opportunities 
for his students, whether these jobs be typical, untypical, or whatever. He 
must never lose his missionary zeal in seeking jobs which will satisfy the 
individual needs of his students. These needs may be for a specific type of 
job which relates closely to the student's field of academic study, or the 
needs may be for an assignment designed to acquaint the student with the world 
of work so that he might find a possible career. As one might expect, jobs 
for engineering and accounting students tend to be of the former and jobs for 
iiveral arts students of the latter. 

Since the employer probably plays the most important part in a cooperative 
education program, the coordinator must be aware of what businesses do« what 
kinds of people they employ, and where to look for these businesses. The 
coordinator is an outside salesman who must keep abreast of business affairs 
and who must keep his eyes open for employment possibilities just down the 
road in that new Industrial park or buried In that skyscraper over there. 
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I hav« dlvldtd ttudmtt by th«lr «e«dtmlc najort at follows: 1) accou- 
tlng, 2) architecture, 3) business administration, 4) education, 5) engin- 
eering, 6) liberal arts, 7) science, 8) technical. While this is not an 
exhaustive list. It will allow me to note some of the job possibilities for 
each area. 



ACCOUNTING 

Certified Public Accounting 

National, Regional, and Local Firms 

Business and Industry 

Corporate - Internal Auditing and Accounting 
Independent Accounting Service Firms 
Tax Consultants 

Government 

IRS, Federal Reserve Banks, G.A.O., etc. 

Banks, Credit Unions, Savings & Loan Associations, etc. 
ARCHITECTURE 

Architectural Firms (A. I. A) 
Construction Companies 
Municipalities 
City Planning Firms 

Federal Agencies (opportunities limited) 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Economics (difficult to locate good work assignments — usually large 
industries, larger organizations) 
Government 

Finance (some interchangeabllity with accounting jobs) 
Government 
Industrial 
Banking 

EDUCATION 

Often difficult to place students because of poor school finances and 
excessive teacher supply 
Possible cooperative positions: 

Teacher's Aide 

Principal's Aide 

Student Teaching 

ENGINEERING 

Electrical 

Electronics 

Computers (hardware and software) 
Communications 
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Instrumentation 

Avionics 

Microwave 

Components 

Power 

Plant and Production engineering 

Mechanical 

Plant engineering 

Product Development (R & D) Basic or Applied Research 
Manufacturing engineering 
Industrial engineering (Standards) 

Design (Drafting-Estimating) This applies to most engineering 
disciplines 

Civil 

Structural (buildings » bridges, etc.) 

Urban planning (roads, sanitary, water, land development) 
Where to seek jobs: 

Municipalities and planning commissions 

Consulting firms 

Construction companies 

Government 

Highway and other state departments 

Federal: Coast Guard, Corps of Engineers, Ocean Survey 

Chemical 

Petrochemical 

Polymers 

Basic Chemicals 

Specialty gases 

Metallurgy 

Pollution Control 

Rubber Products 

Explosives 

Propellent applications 

Jobs Include lab work, design, field work, testing, etc. 

LIBERAL ARTS 

Government (Federal, state and local) 
Political Science 
Social Service Agencies 

Institutions (Museums, Art Institutes, Libraries, etc). 
Business and Industry 

Identifiable areas: 

Personnel, Public Relations, Purchasing, Production, 
Supervision, Retailing 

Banking 

Media (Radio/TV, Newspapers, Magazines, Films, Publishing Houses) 
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SCIENCE 

Physics 

National agencies (basic research) 
Industry 
Biology 

Hospitals 

State and Federal agencies 

Pollution Control 
Chemistry 

Business and Industry 

Federal agencies 
Mathematics 

Business and Industry - Statistical analysis 

Government agencies - Computer Programming 
IRS, FAA, GLS, etc. 



Non-Technical Disciplines In Cooperative Education 

WANDA B> MOSBACKER - University of Cincinnati 

Although the category "non-technical disciplines" Includes many majors 
In addition to those In the liberal arts, these brief comments will be limited 
to only the liberal arts cooperative education programs. The major difference 
In working with liberal arts students on cooperative programs (particularly 
the non-science majors) Is that the college coordinator and the employer, 
more likely than not, are working with aspirations and Interests rather than 
saleable skills > The more clearly defined career opportunities available to 
technical (and liberal arts science) gradlaces give those graduates more 
direction; full-time career opportunities for liberal arts non-science 
graduates are still quite vague > However, even within the liberal arts non- 
science student group there Is great variance In the degree of career- 
orient at Ion and the farther a student la from the career-orient at Ion motive , 
the more difficult It Is to develop sophisticated relevant work experiences > 
Yet, these students with little or no career orientation can also derive 
great benefits from cooperative education. Unfortunately many college 
administrators and faculty often expect that cooperative education programs 
will provide job opportunities for liberal arts undergradtiates In situations 
that actiially do not exist for liberal arts graduates and so cannot be ex- 
pected to exist for the undergraduate cooperative education students. 

Although almost every college student Is In need of some career counseling, 
a great deal more Initial counseling Is Involved when working with liberal arts 
non-science students, both for clarification of goals and for bringing into 
the picture reality regarding the labor market, projected opportunities, etc. 
Off -campus supervision of the liberal arts student may also require more of the 
coordinator's and the employer's time, for the liberal arts student may 
experience a real "downer" when his assignment does not match his Intellect. 
His employer may be aware of the situation but powerless to do anything about 
It until the student acquires an organizational background and develops some 
clearly defined career goals. 

The liberal arts degree usually requires fat fewer hours In a major field 
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of study than is the cass for technical najors. Many students do not decide 
on a specific major until more than half way through their college program. 
Thus, conventio nal, career-oriented work assignments are less practical 
and more difficult to identify and arrange , because of the students* lack 
of major-area-orientation. 

The descriptive material about cooperative programs also often 
creates problems . Phrases appear in the literature stating that the 
student's work assignments are directly related to his major and these 
statements are usually supported by illustrations of students on relevant 
assignments. Thus, even though the liberal arts student is unable to 
identify careers related directly to his major, he assumes they exist 
because he has read that he will be placed on assignments directly related 
to his major. When a liberal arts student has such misconceptions, the 
cooperative education program often loses credibility. 

Very few employers in the profit and in the non-profit sector, can 
afford the luxury of serving merely as training centers , and liberal arts 
students, unsure of their interests and goals, often want to remain with 
an employer only long enough to gain a surface knowledge of the employer's 
operation. Also liberal arts students are often more interested in work 
assignments in the non-profit sector of our economy and such employers do 
not yet seem to have the same degree of knowledge of the values of co- 
operative education as the profit sector. 

One fact is certainly obvious. Uhile students in all majors require 
careful, individualized attention, most liberal arts students require 
more attention. Therefore, for any liberal arts cooperative program, 
the student/coordinator ratio must be low . It takes ingenuity, imagination, 
patience, and a great deal of effort to ferret out the job opportunities, 
especially for the non-science majors. 

Perhaps, while every attempt should be made to fit the highly career- 
oriented liberal arts studert into the traditional type of alternating 
program, at the same time, in order to be responsive to the liberal arts 
students who do not have career-oriented goals, there should be introduced 
more flexibility of scheduling as well as a recognition of resources for 
off -campus experiences that would not be approved in most traditional programs. 



Forms 

WANDA B. MOSBACKER - University of Cincinnati 

Forms for a new program can cause problems. Usually there are both 
time and money constraints when a new program is being set up, and the ten- 
dency is to borrow another school's forms in toto. The danger in this 
approach is that the programs are most likely dissimilar, requiring different 
forms even when their overall objectives and basic plans seem to be the same. 
Borrowing another school's forms can be quite expensive if, at a later date, 
they prove Inadequate. Even worse, the propensity to "live with" the situa- 
tion once the forms have been printed and introduced, means a program can be 
saddled with poor forms and inadequate procedures. A sound approach is to 
review forms used by other schools and adapt those that are applicable to 
the needs of the new program and innovate the remainder. For a program of 
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considerable coiommleation both within and without the departnent and 

adequate record maintenance becomes a problem^ and as a result » many forms 
are necessary* However » great care should be exercised to keep procedures 
as uncomplicated as possible and the required forms at a minimum to avoid 
being inundated by paper work. 

At the outset, a good plan is to reproduce all forms for a new program 
as inexpensively as possible » using mimeograph » multilitht etc^t so that 
changes and adjustments can be made without the roadblock of prohibitive cost* 

Kinds of forms currently in use at the University of Cincinnati: 

Student Forms 

Admission forms: Professional Practice Enrollment Card 

Application 

Student Information Sheet 

- Professional Practice Record (Rand Card) 

- Professional Practice Quarter Registration (Registrar's card-carbon to 

Professional Practice Division) 

- Student Practice Quarter Report 

- Appointment Request 

- Change in Assignment Record 

- Employers Appraisal of Professional Practice Student 
Student Petitions 

Employers Information Forms 

- Professional Practice Information Sheet 

- Company Visit Information 

- Rand Card 

Awards 

- Professional Practice Achievement Certificate 

- Professional Practice Performance Certificate 

- Professional Achievement Recognition 
^ Professional Development Award 

Counselor Forms 

- Counselor Referral to the Standards Review Committee Work Sheets 

- Quarterly Professional Practice Opportunities 

- Students Available for Referral Quarterly List 

- Students in program by major» by section » alphabetically by year 



ROBERT B> AULD - Cleveland State University 

The Preacher said (as a kind of afterthought to his own book) : "Of making 
many books there is no end." We can paraphrase Eccleslastes and say, "Of 
making many forms there is no end." The disease is endemic in the academic 
world and tends to infect cooperative education programs with peculiar viru- 
lence. So a word of caution: Don't make unnecessary forms. But if forms 
are needed* do make them; and then use them. 
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Thft chief purpose of formii Is to facilitate and expedite the countless 
Interpersonal transactions Involved In the operation of a cooperative educa- 
tion program. A secondary purpose Is the keeping of records. 

Let's examine first the various relationships the cooperative plan entails 
and then think what forms are required to facilitate those relations lips. I 
propose to discuss some of these forms > but I do not Intend to present samples. 
Colleges with cooperative programs are Invariably glad to let others see the 
forms they use. But each school must decide what forms to use and then tailor 
them to Its own needs. 

Most Important among the many transactions In cooperative education are 
those between the student and his coordinator. The coordinator » who provides 
the liaison among the student and the college and the company » must be well 
Informed about all three » but facts about the student are of crucial Im- 
portance. His first knowledge of the student, especially If the cooperative 
program Is optional , may come from an application card on which the student 
Indicates his desire to participate and such basic facts as his college 
(Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Engineering, etc.), his class, 
and perhaps some sign that he understands what cooperative education is all 
about. The student may then be sent a form asking him to report to his 
coordinator for an initial interview and specifying day and time. 

Either at this interview or (preferably) prior to the interview the 
student completes a rather extensive form giving his vital statistics and 
other information essential to the coordinator. Cooperative departments can 
easily go hog-wild in devising this form; I hold that its value is Increased 
by exercising some restraint. Certainly name, address, sex, age, height, 
weight, marital status, citizenship, physical disabilities, military status, 
special skills (typing, shorthand, etc.), having a car and driver's license 
are information valuable to the coordinator. School background (especially 
other colleges attended) is important, and a record of past work experience 
as well. Whether other things such as father's occupation, ntmiber and sex of 
siblings, extra curricular activities, financial status, etc., need appear 
initially on this form is a matter for each department to decide. We found 
that such a form is most helpful when printed on the inside of a file folder, 
leaving front and back of the folder for records of the student's referrals 
and jottings about interviews with the coordinator. The folder Itself then 
becomes a receptacle for the many bits of ephemera the student engenders. 

Whether the first interview with an employer is arranged by phone or not, 
a form card introducing the student to the employer is helpful. Some schools 
place this form on a franked card addressed to the department and ask the 
employer to Indicate whether or not the student has been hired. 

Some schools use an agreement form which both student and coordinator 
sign before the referral of the student to an employer. Its purpose is to 
make sure there is mutuality of understanding of obligations Involved. This 
form may designate rate of pay (when determined) and conditions of employment 
(i.e., the employer's commitment). It may Indicate the student's understanding 
that his work on the Job is part of the requirements for a degree (if it is), 
and if his age requires a working certificate, it may ask him to promise to 
get one. 

When the cooperative student starts his job, certain Information is essen- 
tial to the coordinator and can best be supplied by a report from the student. 
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Tht coordinator nttdt to know tha exact name of the conpeny* what aort of work 
the student Is doing, who his Innedlate supervisor is, who the personnel 
manager Is, what hours he Is working, and his rate of pay. Practice varies 
on the details, but I think the student should furnish this Information on 
a suitable form. 

Shortly before the end of the student's work period the personnel manager 
should be sent an employer's evaluation sheet asking him or the student's 
immediate supervisor to Judge the student on such things as relations with 
others. Judgment, ability to learn, attitude and application to work, dependa- 
bility, quality of work, attendance and punctuality. An overall rating and 
comments are also valuable. 

Other forms used or required by the coordinator might indtjde a work 
report cover, a work report evaluation sheet (for coordinator's evaluation 
and/or faculty member's evaluation), forms for the student's school cooperative 
schedule, forms for keeping information about companies (employers), a form 
for obtaining the parents' approval of the student's proposed residence, 
general petition forms, monthly expense account forms, and forms for certifi- 
cates of award. 

Then, depending upon what kind of a martinet is in charge of the depart- 
ment, there are all kinds of possible report forms: coordinator's weekly 
placement report, coordinator's weekly firm visit report, coordinator's 
weekly schedule. The coordinator may be asked to make a weekly or monthly 
report on students who are unemployed. And the department Itself may make 
a monthly report to college or university authorities. 

The forms I have mentioned are by no means the only possible ones, but 
as I said earlier, their ntmber should be kept to a minimum. After all, 
the time a coordinator spends filling out forms Is often taken from time he 
might more profitably spend in some other way. I have tried to describe the 
forms I consider most essential more fully than those I feel are less im- 
portant. For example, I would refer you first to A Manual For Coordinators 
of Cooperative Education by Charles F. Seavems, Jr., published by the Center 
for Cooperative Education, Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Then you might check with other schools. But your forms must arise out of 
your needs. Just as the cooperative education program you develop must be 
tailored to your particular sltxiation. 



JULIUS RAIOALL - Pratt Institute 

For many years, engineering programs at colleges and universities have 
conducted highly successful cooperative education programs with industry and 
governmental agencies. The educational benefits of such a program are 
manifold: 1) the synthesis of study and practical work experience produces 
a graduate prepared for the immediate assumption of professional responsibilities 
2) it provides substantial financial assistance for f inanclally-disadvantaged 
students; 3) for the minority student in particular, it gives the opportunity 
for realistic exposure to various engineering careers, and provides on-the-job 
work exposure in a specific field. In order to achieve maximum coordination 
amont the educational Institution, the co-op employer, and the Individual 
student; four feedback mechanisms have been incorporated into the co-op proi.ram 
at Pratt Institute. It has been demonstrated through experience in co-op 
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•dttcatlon that th«t« four f««dbaek mchanlsns «r« required for tuccetsful 
operation. They are as follows: 

- Employer Evaluation 

- Student Work Reports 

- Coordinator Visitation 

- Student Final Critique 

A brief description of the purposes of these mechanisms will clarify their 
function and Importance In the evaluation process in cooperative education. 

A. The purposes of the Employer Evaluations are: 

1. To provide information on the student's ability to adjust to the 
industrial environment. 

2. To describe the student's manner of handling the responsibility 
assigned to him. 

3. To guide the student in course selection for subsequent semesters 
by evaluating his strengths and weaknesses in specific content 
areas . 

4. To guide the Dean of Engineering and Science in the development 
of programs which simulate the work environment that the students 
will actually encounter. 

5. To inform the Director of Co-op Programs whether the coordinators 
are developing the kinds of co-op jobs which provide meaningful 
job experience for the students. It will reveal to the Deans and 
faculty members whether they are gearing their instruction to the 
needs of industry. The results of such dialogues will help the 
student to develop more fully In the work environment* 

6. To enable employers to compare the performance of co-op students 
from various academic institutions. 

B. The purposes of the Student Work Reports are: 

1. To define the type of job assignment in order to help the coordina- 
tor evaluate the degree of congruency between the job description 
and the actual work assignment. 

2. To judge the nature and level of responsibility in the student's 
job assignment. 

3. To evaluate whether the levels of progressive job assignments match 
the increased academic achievement of the student, 

4. To evaluate the development of the student's technical writing skills. 

5. Most important, to inform the coordinator about the kinds of jobs 
the company supervisors assign to co-ops, and to make a better 
selection of prospective co-ops when replacing the original ones. 
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C* The purposes of the Coordinetor Vititetlone ere: 

1. To see the etudent and supervisor In e working environment on a project 
together and evaluate the responsibility of the student's work assignment. 

2. To make it possible for the coordinator to act as a troubleshooter 
between the company and the student in resolving any personal problems 
or job problems with the supervisor or co-workers. 

3. To help the coordinator to get a better understanding of the Job assign- 
ment so that he can explain the assignment to the engineering academic 
advisor. 

4. To give the coordinator the knowledge to sell the co-op assignment 
to other prospective co-ops. 

5. To give the coordinator a chance to familiarize himself with the living 
conditions. Of special interest is the availability of colleges in the 
area to enable students to continue their education with evening 
courses. Additionally, it helps to establish a relationship with 
nearby colleges in order to utilize the dormitories if space is availa- 
ble, or to register students as special students. 

D. The purposes of the Student Final Critique are: 

1. To represent the final report of the program. It gives the student 
an opportunity to express his likes and dislikes for the program, as 
well as the program's advantages and disadvantages. Most Important, 
his suggestions to improve the co-op program are an integral part of 
the report. 

2. The critique is used during the Orientation Seminars to encourage 
freshmen to Join the co-op program. 

In summary, the final goals of the cooperative education program are to 
create a better environment for learning and a self-sufficient, productive 
worker in the labor mai*!'<«t. The application of an effective evaluation pro- 
cess can help us to achieve these important goals. 
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Coi Munlty Coll»g«s in CoopTatlv Education 

5.^^?! ^« BROW» - W. W. Holding Tachnlcal Institute 

In order to assess the current status and trends In Community College Co- 
operative Education, I believe we must first review the history of Cooperative 
Education In two-year Institutions. In 1968, there were thirty-one (31) Insti- 
tutions reporting to the Cooperative Education Association the existence df Co- 
operative programs. Of these, two reported programs which began between 1930 
and 1939: six In the mid to late 1940»s; two In the mid 1950 »s; and twenty-one 
In the period 1960-1968. These thirty-one (31) Institutions had an average 
of 110 students per program, with a range from 5 to 692. 

In 1970, there were fifty (50) two-year Instltvtlons reporting cooperative 
programs, nineteen of which began In 1969-1970. These fifty (50) Institutions 
reported an average of 148 students per program. The 1973 report from the Coop- 
erative Education Association shows there are 163 two-year institutions current- 
ly listed as offering Cooperative programs. Of those schools reporting numbers 
of students, the average per institution has risen to 155. 

It is interesting to note that in 1968, of the thirty-one (31) programs 
reported, seventeen were identifiable as alternating programs with the re- 
maining fourteen either being parallel, "one-shot", or unidentifiable. In 
1970, there were thirty (30) of fifty (50) institutions identified as having 
alternating programs with the remaining twenty (20) having parallel, "one shot" 
or combination. This would indicate a growth rate of 76Z for alternating pro- 
grams and 30% for all other types. 

While Cooperative Education shows a growth of 226% during the period of 
1970-1973, we find that the percent of Increase for alternating programs was 
233% during the same time period. It is not feasible to give a percent of 
other programs, since it was Impossible to classify thirty-five (35) of the 
163 programs. 

TRENDS: From the statistics thus presented we can readily see that tremendous 
growth has taken place in the number of two-year institutions that have begun 
Cooperative Education programs within the past five (5) years. It would be 
safe to assume that a nxmiber of these programs are an out-growth of Federal 
Funds, such as Cooperative Education, College Work-Study, and Vocational Edu- 
cation, which have been awarded to institutions in order to get them Involved 
in Cooperative Education. Quite frankly, I will be Interested to see how many 
of these programs will remain in existence once these funds have expired. It 
seems to me that institutions which are truly dedicated to the philosophy of 
Cooperative Education would be able to establish and operate programs without 
first waiting for the Impetus of outside funds. Consequently, it is my fear 
that within a relatively short period of time, you will see many Institutions 
close their Cooperative Education Programs. Though there will be many reasons 
given for the closings, the underlying reason in most cases will be the lack 
of a true commitment on the part of the institution's administration. 
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ROGER B» HEPGBPETH -* Virginia Polytechnic Isttitutt 



At this point in time. May 1973, a discussion of articulation of community 
(or junior) college Cooperative Education Programs with those of four-year 
institutions Is, of necessity, somewhat open-ended. 

A few statistics, as gleaned from the Directory of Cooperative Education, 
*73, will confirm the rather arbitrary nature of any observations, concerning 
two-year programs, that attempt to be all-encompassing. Approximately one- 
half of the junior college Cooperative Programs listed in the directory have 
indicated a start-up date of 1970 or later. These programs are still develop- 
ing their goals and methods of operation. About 20% have Cooperative Programs 
in academic areas that could provide transfer credit leading to the Bachelor 
of Science or Bachelor of Arts degrees. Many of these also have technology 
programs. Another 13% could potentially offer transfer credit In technology 
areas alone. 

In summary, approximately one-third have programs at this time which can 
provide. In an uncontested manner, the first half of a Bachelor's program. 
It would appear, consequently, that the subject of articulation would not be 
a high priority Item In 1973 for most of the programs. Actually, this Is a 
good thing. By possessing the luxury of ample time for study, those institu- 
tions which desire to articulate two-year and four-year Cooperative Programs 
will not have to resort to quickly-conceived, stop-gap procedures which will 
require much modification at a later time. 

By definition, articulation means: 

- A jointing or being jointed. 

- The method or manner of the above. 

In order to arrive at recommendations that have any degree of concreteness, 
one should examine the resources, exclusive or pros and cons, and reduce these 
to the combinations that could ultimately provide workable methods of articu- 
lation. 

The available resources are: 

I. JUNIOR INSTITUTION 

A. Cooperative Prograaas 
1. Two Years* 

a . Terminal 

1) Alternating 

2) Parallel 

b. Transfer capability 

1) Alternating 

2) Parallel 

2* Three Years (or more) 
a. Terminal 

1) Alternating 
2} Parallel 
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B# Employrs 

1. Part-time (parallel) employment 

2. Full-time (alternating) employment 

S tudents 

Included are the pot ential transfer students) 
II. SENIOR INSTITUTION 

A. Cooperative Programs 

1. Regular university Cooperative Program » covering 
period from freshman to senior years 

2. Special programs designed especially to accommodate 
transfer students 

B. Employers 

1. Full-time (alternating) employment 



A closer examination of the combined resources leads to an immediate re- 
duction of possibilities. 

Three-year programs are too Jong for use in articulation schemes. The 
integration of such a program with the regular Cooperative Program at a uni- 
versity would t more than likely , extend the total time required to obtain a 
Bachelor *s degree beyond five years. Such an arrangement would not be attrac- 
tive to most students. 

Parallel work-study programs are not suitable for articulation. This is 
not a negative comment; it is very apparent that many junior institutions have 
developed successful terminal programs that incorporate parallel work assign- 
ments. The point to be made is that the parallel work experiences should not 
be continued at senior institutions for a reason which is independent of employer 
or institutional policies. The third and fourth years of an academic program 
leading to the Bachelor *s degree concentrate on leugthy projects » reports, 
lab exercises, special study, etc. Generally, this specialized study requires 
the full-time attention of the student whether he is in class or not; it is 
not conducive to his leaving the campus for several hours each day at a pre- 
scribed time in order to work. Daily part-time work and study is not an 
Impossible arrangement, but it is definitely not workable for the larger body 
of students who are in the latter half oi their bachelor *s program and 
carrying full course loads 

* *'Two-year'* in every instance means two **academic** years of study 

Exact details of articulation would have to be developed by the coordina- 
tors of the cooperating institutions, but a few general comments on specific 
items are: 

- Commitment to Transfer Program ; 

The student who intends to transfer to a senior institution should commit 
himself to a transfer program during his first year of study. It is exceedingly 
difficult, if not Impossible, for one to complete a terminal program and decide 
later to continue in a degree program, without loss of credit and time. 
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- Transfer to a Regular University Cooperative Program 

In effect » the transfer Cooperative student Is Joining another Coopera** 
tlve Program In mld*-stream. This requires close communication between 
cooperating Institutions and dlf f Iculltles may arise which are due to the 
general nature of some community college students* 

There are reasons » other than financial t why some students enter the 
community college rather than the senior Institution. Two of these are: 
undistinguished hlgh«-school academic record and very strong community ties 
(desire to stay at home as long as possible). Students for whom the above 
applies^ generally have difficulty adjusting to University routine after the 
transfer takes place* Accordingly, It Is usually a good Idea for a trans- 
ferring Cooperative student to spend several weeks on the campus of the 
senior institution before continuing Cooperative work assignments. This 
adjustment period will allow the coordinator to take preventitive measures 
if difficulties seem imminent* 

- Employers 

The opportunity to articulate Cooperative employers would appear to be 
quite good. For the most part» two possibilities exist: 

- Transfer Cooperative student remains with employer associated with 
two-year program. (Condition: Employment should furnish experience 
compatible with Junior and senior course work in student *s major 
field). 

- Transfer Cooperative student begins work assignments with new employer 
who is associated with four-year program. (Condition: Student must 
be willing to go where the better Jobs are; these may not be in his 
hometown) . 



PAUL GOUL D - Macomb County Community College 

The purpose of cooperative education is to provide an integrated program 
of academic study » work experience « supervision and guidance aimed at the per- 
sonal development! vocational preparationi and realistic education of the 
student. 

In its Industrial Cooperative Internship Program the Division of Indus- 
trial Technology of Macomb County (Michigan) Community College has committed 
itself to that purpose. In addition^ by the establishment and operation of 
17 Associate Degree programs » within each of which there exists an opportunity 
for students to participate in such internships» the College believes it can 
help reduce the 350»000 shortage of technicians predicted for 1975 by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Graduates of these programs will be able to 
respond to a prospective employer *s queries as to training and experience 
that (1) yes» they have adequate training, attested to by their Associate 
Degree Diploma, and (2) they have experience working in the field of their 
specialization as shown by their Cooperative Internship record. 

That the Industrial Cooperative Internship program is carefully planned 
and administered can be seen from the following chart* 



INTERNSHIP 



(RECRUIT STUDENT APPLICATION) 



Ccoordina" 



OR INITIAL INTERVIEW) 



(OBTIAN TRANSCRIPT) 




OBTAIN PROGRAM 
ADVISOR APPROVAL 



-NO 




PROGRAM ADVISOR 
REJECTION 



COORDINATOR 2ND 
INTERVIEW & 

APPROVAL 



YES 



-NO- 



COORDINATOR 
REJECTION 



COORDINATOR LETTER 
OF REJECTION 



(PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATION) - 



LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
TO COMPANY PREFARATIO 



STUDENT COPY REPLY CARD PREPARATION 



(STUDENT REVIEW Or COMPANY F1L"E> 



(STUDENT NTERVIEW WITH COMR^NY) - 



RB51STRTI0N PERMIT A INSTRUCTION] YES 



COMPANY ACCEPTANCE t>-NOHCOMPANY REJECTION 

Yks 



(student LOCATOR CARD PREPARED) 1 STUDENT DATA SHEET PREPARED 



COORDINA 



OR CHECK LIST 



& ROSTER PREPARED 



EDUCATION PLAN 



^AGREEMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL 
.COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIP 



SELECTIVE SERVICE 
LETTER INITIATED 



SS 109 FORM INITIATED 



EVALUATION FORM INITIATED 
EVERY SIX WEEKS 



STUDENT REPORT PRESENTED 
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PART V. ACiU)EMZC CXEDZT FOR COOPERAXIVB miMZNG EXPERIENCES 



UWRENCE N. CANJAR - University of Detroit 

Much has been seld about awarding credit for the cooperative educational 
experience and today we have a proposal relating to the grading of coopera- 
tive industrial assignaents which has been accepted in principle by the 
American Society for Engineering Education. While the proposal represents a 
great deal of progress in the recognition of cooperative education as an aca- 
demic experience, it is only a beginning. The full potential of cooperative 
education will not be realized or appreciated by university students, fac- 
ulty and administration, until a significant amount of credit is granted for 
this experience and the grading is such that it will have an impact on the 
student *8 grade point average. Until cooperative credit can make the dif- 
ference between a student graduating with or without honor it has not achieved 
its full recognition. This goal negates the present proposal regarding one 
credit courses and pass-fail grades. 

Before a university can become extravagant with the awarding of credit, 
certain criteria must be met: 

- Only the Faculty of a school or college can grant credit for academic work. 
If cooperative education is to be a truly academic experience then the 
Faculty will have to become involved in the cooperative experience in a 
more than superficial way. (In this context. Faculty is meant to mean the 
total teaching staff and not a few specifically designated professors.) 

- Students cannot be passive and merely perform well in their industrial 
assignments but they must be perceptive and seek to extract real learning 
in disciplines other than engineering from situations they encounter. 

- The evaluation of the effectiveness of cooperative experience must be made 
by a consistent set of standards. This implies that while the industrial 
supervisor should make inputs into the evaluation procedure; the final 
Judgments about the student's growth and development must be made on the 
campus where he can be compared with his peers. 

There is a commonly accepted fallacy about cooperative education that 
must be recognized if it is to be a truly academic experience. Emphasis is 
usually placed on physical things. Students vie to go to the best equipped 
laboratories or work with the most modern equipment. The educational value 
associated with this pre-occupation with technology is limited. It is pos- 
sible for a student to squander a whole cooperative period on a testing pro- 
gram and the accompanying statistical analysis of data which only has edu- 
cational value di'rJlng the first few days of work. Associated with this em- 
phasis on the technological sophistication of a specific cooperative experi- 
ence is the dilemma coordinators face in trying to evaluate two students: 
one who worked at a modem, advanced research installation and another who 
was assigned to a stable, slow-moving production facility. 

The best place to teach technology is in the university. There the 
Faculty can strip away hardware and gingerbread ard uncover working princi- 
ples that will serve the student when present technology becomes obsolete or 
radically changed. What cannot be taught in the cAassrooms or academic 
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lAboratorits are ptoplt probltmt and nanagarlal gyttamt. They can b« only 
slaulated In very poor unsatisfactory ways In the classroom. The cooperative 
experience on the other hand offers engineering reality; not only the techno- 
logy but All the human systems with their capabilities and shortcomings which 
either give life to the technological system or render it less than fully ef- 
fective. 

The successful engineer will have to function in the human system in the 
plant and later In life will have to manage both the technological and the 
human systems in concert with others. A truly academic cooperative experience 
is one in which the student *s attention Is focused on the human or managerial 
orchestration of the activities going on about him and not only the particular 
Intricacies of an electrical circuit or a control system, Important as they 
may be. 

A cooperative work assignment should be similar to a reading assignment 
In a text. Just as reading material must be discussed, analyzed and shared 
in the classroom, so it is appropriate that the cooperative assignments be 
treated in a similar way in order to determine and evaluate the student *s under- 
standing of what he experienced. Each engineering faculty member should con- 
duct a seminar composed of fifteen or so students from different departments 
and at different levels of cooperative progress. Included can be those stu- 
dents who are yet to receive their first cooperative assignment. The latter 
should be auditors and passive observers in the seminar. 

Each cooperative student conducts a seminar session in which he describes 
the company, division and section in which he has worked. The session should 
be preceded by a written report. He should explain how he fits in the company *s 
table of organization; how he relates to professionals and non-professionals; 
describe the managerial talents and sensitivities of his supervisors up the 
chain of command; relate some actual human relation incidents with his critique 
of what did happen, what in his opinion should have been done and the uncontrol- 
lable circumstances that contributed or detracted from a desirable conclusion. 
The class should question the opinions expressed by the student conducting the 
seminar to the point that he could be evaluated by them. 

With this treatment of the cooperative work experience the technical 
sophistication of the assignment is not a factor in the evaluation. The Faculty 
is intimately involved in a significant way and the human factors in the engin- 
eering situation are woven into the educational program. In the seminars, 
special inquiry can be made into the "personality" and "management styles" of 
each company not so much to establish a preference of one over the other, which 
usually comes out of a non-objective bias, but to understand that there are 
differences and each has its advantages and disadvantages. Moreover, in the 
classroom, inquiry can be made into the characteristics of supervisors and 
executives in an informal study of the psychology of Jeadership. The students 
can learn from their shared experiences how local and company-wide politics 
Influence the engineering enterprises and the projection can be made into the 
civic arena to develop an appreciation of the Impact of governmental politics 
on urban and regional engineering. 

With this kind of a cooperative program, the student with cooperative 
experiences will undoubtedly have a richer and fuller education than the stu- 
dent in the simple academic program interspersed with work experience during 
summer vacations. 
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To ralst this propostd seh«ne to « high academic laval and hava It 

taken seriously by the students » faculty » administrators and companies » three 
credit hours should be assigned each cooperative semester and a full grade 
of At B» Ct D or F granted after the completion of the seminar following the 
student *s cooperative training assignment. At the University of Detroit this 
nould mean that a cooperative student could earn from nine to twelve credits 
during his undergraduate work for his cooperative assignments. These grades » 
high or loW| would have a significant Impact on his grade point average and 
It is recommended that the seminar be graded as stringently as any other 
class. It is not recommended here that cooperative credit should replace 
technical elective credit. Students need all the academic work they can get. 
On the other hand» the grading system proposed here could enhance the grade 
point average of the serious student who took cooperative education as an 
overload in those schools where the program is optional. His transcript 
would be more impressive than that of a non-cooperative student. 

Conducted properly » cooperative education can provide the kind of educa- 
tion that will never become obsolete as the engineer progresses through life. 



WANDA B. MOSBACKER - University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Asa Knowles^ President of Northeastern University stated recently: 
**If cooperative work experience is well desinged and admin- 
istered as an Integral part of the educational program » then 
it merits recognition as part of the degree." 

Dean Lawrence Canjar> Chrysler Professor and Dean of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit coimnented that: 

"The full potential of Cooperative education will not be 
realized or appreciated by university students » faculty > 
and administration until a significant amount of credit 
is granted for this experience and the grading Is such 
that it will have an Impact on the student's grade point 
average. Until cooperative credit can make the difference 
between a student graduating with or without honor » it has 
not achieved its full recognition. 

In January I 1971 > the Joint Committee of CEA/CED on Academic credit ap- 
proved the following recommendations as a general guideline! which were also 
supported in principle by ASEE*s Executive Board: 

- Institutions providing cooperative education experience to their students 
should grant academic credit for these off -campus assignments under the 
following cir exams tances 

- The student completed all required off-campus cooperative educational 
assignments in his specific program 

- The student submits a final written report to the educational institu- 
tion after the conclusion of the final work period for consideration 
for academic credit. 

- Evaluation will be on a pass-fall basis 
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A r«c«iit survty of 200 eoop«r«tiv« Inttltutioiui rtv«alt4 that of th« 78% 
that repliad, 58% said that they award some type of academic credit for off- 
campus work experience. The number of credits that could be earned In a term 
varied from 1 to 9, with the total non-addltlve credit ranging from 3 to 27. 
Also, a recent poll of student opinions and of employer opinions Indicates that 
academic credit Is favored by a large majority. 

It Is predicted by reliable sources that the granting of academic credit 
for cooperative work will be the practice In almost all participating Institu- 
tions of higher learning within five years. Therefore, any Institution which 
Is In the process of starting a cooperative program should strive to Include 
a provision for granting credit In their Initial program plan. 

Diversity of rationale, methods of evaluation and awarding of credit, 
while reflecting healthy and vigorous differences of approaches. Increase the 
difficulty of determining the best plan for granting credit for cooperative 
work as a new program Is being launched. Some of the questions that would need 
to be resolved are: 

- Should the credit earned through cooperative work be allocated on the same 
basis as academic credit or on a separate system of credits — such as degree 
credit rather than academic credit? 

- Should the credit be non-addltlve or additive In relation to baccalaureate 
degree requirements? 

- Who should be responsible for granting academic credit? The coordination 
faculty? The teaching faculty? 

- Who would determine what off-campus experiences are acceptable for credit? 

- What should be the basis of the evaluation? The off-campus experience? 
The employers evaluation? A major paper? Student reports? b^milnars? 
Number of hours worked? Collateral reading? Courses taken while on prac- 
tice period either at the student's Institution or another Institution: 

- What kind of grade should be given? Pass/Fall? A letter grade? Satisfac- 
tory/Unsatisfactory? Credlt/Non-credlt? 

- When Is the credit to be awarded? At the end of each satisfactorily com- 
pleted period? In a lump sum at the end of the final practice period? 



GEORGE H . MILLER - University of South Florida 

The subject of academic credit has drawn quite a bit of attention In the 
cooperative education field In recent years. Unfortunately, much of It has 
been for the wrong reason— ways of getting dollars rather than making the work 
experience really worthy of academic credit. 

In brief, many Institutions, especially Institutions which are state 
funded, gain dollars via academic credit. Therefore, It Is to the advantage 
of the accounting office of said university to have academic credit attached 
to cooperative education. In turn when such credit Is attached for dollar 
reasons It In most cases becomes "add-on" credit, meaning If the student was 
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r«qulr«4 to Mm 180 quarter hours in th« pMt for « dogroo, ho or oho is now 
roquirod to oarn 180 hours plus whatever is sllowed for cooperative education 
to earn the degree. The aaount given for cooperative education is just added 
on. 

To me the only kind of credit that can bring dignity to cooperative 
education is pure academic credit. An evaluation of the method each institu- 
tion uses in its placement of cooperative students and follow-up should give 
some Indication of academic credit value — it varies with the institution. It 
should be noted that two students can have the same cooperative assignment 
and one will gain what could be considered 5 hours of academic credit and the 
other student nothing, the latter because the coordinator at the institution 
and the coordinator or supervisor on the assignment failed to show the student 
the value in his or her assignment. This is a most Important matter — the 
coordinator showing the student the academic value in a cooperative assignment. 

Today there are programs that award up to 15 hours of academic credit for 
an off -campus assignment. This, I believe, is most unrealistic even if done 
only for budgetary purposes with add-on credit. But some make this "real" 
academic credit. It may in turn help with the budget but it turns faculty 
members away from cooperative education— it becomes a threat to them. It is 
my belief that some range of credit might be established ranging from 1 to 5 
hours per assignment— credit hours. 

In approaching academic credit I believe the best way is to go to the 
faculty first and let them support the push for such credit. I believe they 
will if shown what value is really found in the off-campus assignment. 

Let me return for a moment to "add-on" credit for budgetary reasons. If 
this is the only way a cooperative program can be funded then this must be 
something the director or coordinator must accept. If you are forced to go 
this route and the credit is "add-on" then you for your best interests should 
shoot for the highest figure possible— ten to 15 hours credit a term. But only 
this is "add-on" credit. 

Another way of avoiding this academic credit battle is to allow an off- 
campus assignment or assignments to replace a given number of academic credits. 
If in the past the institution granted the degree for 180 hours of quarter 
credit it might change for the cooperative student and grant the degree for 
160 hours plus a minimum of five cooperative assignments. This is something 
to seriously consider although it may find strong opposition in some circles. 

If in coming months, academic credit, yes or no, faces your program, one 
of the persons most knowledgable on this subject you can turn to for advice 
or counsel, is Professor John H. Sherrill, Director of Cooperative Education, 
University of West Florida, Pensacola, Florida 32504. Professor Sherrill 
has headed the Academic Credit Committee of the Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion and has studied dozens of programs at other Institutions. His own insti- 
tution does grant academic credit— the credit being worthy of "real" hours 
toward graduation. 

Academic Credit is a subject that will be discussed much more more in the 
immediate months ahead by many institutions. If you will face such discussions 
at your institution within coming months it will be well for you to do your 
own homework now. Get acquainted with such terms as: Academic Credit, Add-on 
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Credit, qualificatlona for graduation, and other terma that you will find in 
your raaearch on the aubjact. In turn get the vleifpoint of your Academic VP 
or Dean, the viewa of the Comptroller or budgetary officier for the institu- 
tion, members of the faculty, and the viewpoin' nf students. Be well prepared 
for any discussion of ACADEMIC CREDIT, 



S , B, COLLINS - Drexel University 

In years gone by, academic credit for cooperative work was almost unheard 
of* Rather, such credit in required programs was usually necessary to meet 
graduation requirements. At this time, with the great number of new colleges 
entering cooperative education, one observes that most of them are going into 
the program on the basis of granting such academic credit which will appear on 
the transcript as any other subject would. This is undoubtedly good for many 
reasons : 

First, it establishes the validity of cooperative education and the atten~ 
dent willingness of the academic community to recognize it for what it is. 

Secondly, it if more likely to extend an Important influence on the coop- 
erative student as students tend to be careful of grades and transcript infor- 
mation and this could, therefore, cause them to be Just a little more serious 
about their activities as cooperative students. 

Thirdly, accrediting agencies themselves are becoming aware of the educa- 
tional values of cooperative experience and, when such experience appears on 
the transcript in credit form, this will enhance the values of such a program. 

Fourthly, it is entirely likely that faculty can become more involved in 
a general way with the cooperative program if academic credit can be given as 
opportunities can be given to them to participate. This can take such form as 
reading the student's report, bringing out cooperative experiences in the class- 
room, etc. One danger of faculty involvement is that they may attempt to be- 
come too involved and might wish to sit in judgment on particular work situa- 
tions or student problems when they do not have full information on the total 
background of the problem. 



ROBERT B. AULD - Cleveland State University 

Is It reasonable to give academic credit for cooperative work periods? 
The question has been asked for years. It has been answered affirmatively by 
some Institutions, negatively by others. In a 1971 survey of cooperative edu- 
cation it was found that thirty-five percent of the operating programs repor- 
ting said they grant credit for cooperative work experience — credit which takes 
the place of credits otherwise earned in the classroom. Forty-eight percent 
said they do not give credit, and fourteen percent said they give it but In- 
crease the credit requirements for graduation by an equal amount. (See James 
A. Wilson, "Survey of Cooperative Education," Journal of Cooperative Educa- 
tion, November 1971). 

Dr. Wilson in this article does not say whether those who "grant credit" 
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do so invariably in taxat of aeadanic cradit hours or siaply racord credit for 
so many work periods. In the Journal for November 1966 ^ean Emeritus Clement 
J. Freund of the University of Detroit made a characteristically impassioned 
plea for granting cooperative credit in what he calls the academic coin of the 
realm, for he says "...the credit hour is the solid dollar, the pound sterling, 
of student progress in the United States." He feels that such a practice if 
universally adopted would enhance the prestige of cooperative education, would 
make educators take it more seriously, and would give accrediting teams a basis 
for evaluation of cooperative programs. 

Dean Freund did some research in collaboration with Don Hunt and came up 
with an interesting formula for deciding how much academic credit should be 
given for a work period. It is enough to say here that the computation is 
based upon the differential in starting salaries for cooperative and non-coop- 
erative graduates (of that year). It comes to approximately four credit hours 
for each work period. 

The gist of his argument (in his own words) is this: "We ought to be con- 
sistent... we say over and over that cooperative training has genuine educational 
value. And then we decline to express that genuine value in terms of the credit 
hour, which is the universally accepted measure of college attainment in the 
United States." 

In 1971 a joint committee of CEA/CED, which had been working on the pro- 
blem of academic credit for three years, reported that "a climate of opinion 
favorable for granting academic credit now exists." Asa S. Knowles cells of 
this committee's conclusions in Chapter XV of the Handbook of Cooperative 
Ed ucation. The committee recognized for one thing that the question of whether 
work experience is "academic" has never been resolved. (They thought it 
should be resolved, and so do I). They concluded that academic credit, if 
given, should only be given after all work periods have been satisfactorily 
completed (and reported on). They also felt that academic credit for work 
periods should not be of the "add-on" kind. 

The subject is still very much open for debate. Perhaps we at this 
institute can add some valuable ideas to the discussion. 
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PART VZ. FACULTY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 



JAMES VICKREY - University of South Florida 

IDENTIFYIIIG TARGET GROUPS: Assuming a well-defined Cooperative Education pro- 
gram with appropriate objectives, the first step in promotion is identifying 
key target groups—or the various publics of the program. 

Every Cooperative Education program has internal and external publics. 
Internal publics or target groups are (1) the staff and students of the Coop- 
erative program itself and (2) the faculty, staff and students (present and 
former) of the University at large. 

External publics are (1) the employers of Cooperative students and (2) 
members of the business community and public at large, including key members 
of the various media and special groups like the local legislative and Congres- 
sional delegations. 

SELECTING AND UTILIZING APPROPRIATE STRATEGIES: The number of available 
strategies for communicating with these internal and external publics is limited 
only by the fertility of our imagination. The following strategies, approaches 
or uses of various available media have been utilized at many institutions and 
are included as examples of the possibilities. Most of them are appropriate 
for reaching both external and internal publics. 

Press - Print and Electronic Media 

All media used for promoting the institution may be used to promote Coop- 
erative Education which in turn provides impetus to institutional relations. 

The public press in general may be used to present studies covering 
Cooperative Education and the development of new programs. Get to know the 
Feature Editor, Business Editor, aad any other editor you believe wotdd have 
a special interest in a story you have to offer. 

Weekly and hometown newspapers are receptive to stories describing 
the unique positions held by Cooperative Education students, featuring their 
cooperative assignments. Not a shotgun approach but a personal note with a 
release to an editor about someone from the area. 

Employer publications including magazines, newspapers, and news- 
letters usually welcome stories describing the Cooperative Program and the 
students involved if they are working for the employer, especially if they are 
sons or daughters of long-time employees. 

Radio and television representatives like stories of Cooperative 
Education. Many stations will use public service announcements to tell of 
Cooperative Education and its opportunities. While radio will usually limit 
a program to 15 minutes or less a number of television stations have found a 
place for a half hour program on Cooperative Education. 

In dealing with the press, work through your University's PR branch unless 
they advise going direct, and if you go direct, still touch base with the PR 
office. Never let them feel you are "scooping" them in delivering a story 
without their knowledge. 
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Campus lit«r«tttr«t tuch at brochures walcoming parsons to the campus, 

may feature Cooperative Educatlon-*-tell the story and people will look up to 
the students who can earn their own way In life, even If only partially. 
Cooperative Education Information Is highly welcomed by high school guidance 
offices In recruiting llterature--inany write and ask for more. And these 
counselors need to be kept well-Informed because their support may well have 
a sufficient Impact on your Cooperative Education program. 

The campus press may be used by working with student journalists 
writing feature stories as well as the hotter news. Cooperative education 
always has an unusual story to tell, unusual pictures, etc., for the student 
newspaper and the yearbook. 

Newsletters and bulletins sent out by the Institution, or the Insti- 
tution's fund raising branches, such as Its Foundation or Alumni Association, 
are good outlets, also. 

Recognition 

Cooperative Education provides another opportunity for the Institution to 
single out employers 9 students, faculty, and supervisors of employer organi- 
zations by recognition awards such as certificates or plaques. These In turn 
generate their own news value. 

Administrative Personnel ; Keep administrative personnel Informed of your pro- 
gram and In turn ask them to let you know of changes that will drastically hit 
Cooperative Education, things such as change In registration, housing policies, 
loan policies, use of University services such as library, swimming pool, 
golf course, student center. If a Cooperative student is working on his coop- 
erative asslgxmient In the immediate area he should have access to all those 
things— he is a full-time student. A few cups of coffee with the "right" 
people is not time lost. Memos are good, but a newsletter is perhaps the best 
way to put your message on the line. Don't use white paper for a newsletter — 
use a bright color so it is easily identified. 

Faculty ; Keeping the faculty in the position of supporting a Cooperative pro- 
gram is most important. Their references to Cooperative Education when in the 
classroom or when advising students in their offices can be a tremendous plus 
or MINUS. Keep their comments on the plus side. Keep them informed of the 
student Cooperative successes that come from thrlr departments. 

Special Days/Programs ; Where time permits a one-day program, "Cooperative 
Education Day," on campus may have its value for both the institution and the 
cooperative program. Such programs can be most successful where the employers 
are invited to spend the day on campus, share in the program along with Coop- 
erative students and faculty as well as administrators. It gives the institu- 
tion an opportunity to get a direct feeling from the employer as to the value 
of Cooperative Education, perhaps a feeling for change, suggestions for Im- 
provement, and in turn a vote of confidence. 

Alumni ; Most students who enroll in Cooperative Education Programs if the pro- 
grams are quality programs, become loyal alumni. Many of these have found 
Cooperative Education to be their path to a college education — a degree — as 
well as a superior kind of an education. The value these alumni place on Coop- 
erative Education is demonstrated by the large ntimbers of graduates who en- 
courage their sons and daughters to go the Cooperative Education route to profit 
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from thla type of an educational experience. Many graduates via the Co- 
operative route eventually arrive at a position where they are the employers. 
Keep In touch with these supporters of Cooperative Education. They may now 
be Cooperative employers. 

Placement: An Institution with a Cooperative Education Program has a distinct 
advantage In the operation of Its Placement Office. As Donald Hunt told the 
1964 CEA organizational meeting, "An Institution with a quality Cooperative 
Education Program has little need for a placement office as most Institutions 
think of It— placement Is really taking place for more than 50 percent of 
the students at the sophomore level." And It Is true that In many of the 
quality Cooperative Education Programs 55 to 60 percent (at some Institutions 
the percentage Is even higher) of the students stay with the same employer 
where they were Cooperative student trainees. 

Cooperative S tudent — Ambassadors of Good Will 

Experience has proven that the Cooperative student Is an ambassador of 
good will both for the employer and for the Institution. When a well 
qualified Cooperative student Is assigned to an employer he can take the 
message of the Institution direct to the employer. Of course, the reverse 
holds true as well, and was recognized even at an earlier date, that the 
Cooperative student could be an excellent ambassador of good will for the 
employer when the student was back on campus. 

SEEKING AND EVALUATING FEEDBACK: A promotional effort without feedback Is 
relatively useless. We need assessments of the Impacts of our efforts to 
determine whether the strategics used were effective In enabling us to achieve 
our objectives and whether certain strategies should be continued. Feedback 
devices may Include: questlonnarles, personal letters requesting reaction 
and personal contacts asking for suggestions. 

A PARTING WORD : In this day when funding Is In short supply, when education 
Is being reviewed and surveyed from all angles. It Is good to be able to 
promote a product that Is readily acceptable by employers, parents, and most 
students. Most people still look at the work ethic as being "a good thing." 
Cooperative education fits the mold that say to people, "this Is a good thing." 



WANDA B. MOSBACKER - University of Cincinnati 

One difficulty encountered In cooperative education programs has been 
the lack of support and even outright hostility on the part of some teaching 
faculty members and administrators to cooperative education. The reasons 
for this opposition are varied but often stem from a devotion to the tradi- 
tional pattern of education. There Is a reluctance on the part of many 
faculty members to teach on a twelve-month basis; most want to have the summer 
free for other activities. Many desire to write, do research, or pursue some 
academic personal development during one quarter of each year, as has been the 
tradition. Teaching faculty members also dislike the repltltlon of the course 
materials as Is necessary on cooperative education schedules. Many faculty 
members have led sheltered lives quite different from those In which most 
students In their classes will be Involved; they have not experienced the world 
of work as most citizens experience It, and, therefore, do not place much value 
on the application of theory to practice. Also some teaching faculty members 
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h«v« a tcndoncy to be snug about their colloge education which In almost 100% 
of the cases followed the traditional pattern not the cooperative plan and their 
asnsgness tends to produce a negative attitude toward the cooperative education 
concept. While In many instances cooperative work experiences confirm the 
student's choice of a career, in some cases they cause students to transfer 
out of the discipline; a move which is often not looked upon favorably by the 
faculty of the initial discipline. They tend to regard this move as a disservice 
to both the student and his discipline. 

It is vital that the entire teaching faculty be wholly committed to the 
cooperative plan in order to ensure its continuing success. Those who are not 
wholly committed have been known to cause moral problems among their colleagues 
as well as among the students. Faculty meinbers who give strong support to such 
programs as '♦University Without Walls", "Independent Study", and "Foreign 
Travel" continue to reject cooperative education. Yet, cooperative education 
Is Innovative, relevant and student-oriented through its individualization of 
the educational process as a whole; it results in low attrition rates. Such 
claims cannot be made by other forms of higher education that receive their 
unquestioning support. 

Many faculty members who are critical of cooperative education at the out- 
set, do, in time, become enthusiastic supporters. Many feel that there is 
value in the cooperative education system if the student's experience is 
directly related to his discipline. A concept that needs to be clarified and 
promoted strongly with the teaching faculty, however, is the value of relevant, 
but not necessarily discipline-related, experience. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the commitment of the teaching 
faculty to the concept of cooperative education is a prime requirement for a 
successful program. It is important to strive constantly to develop and main- 
tain faculty involvement in the program. Some types of institutional organiza- 
tion for cooperative programs lend themselves more readily to good faculty 
communication than others. Although a centralized operation has many organiza- 
tion advantages, constant communication with the teaching faculty is more 
difficult. A very conscious and continuing effort must be made to maintain 
good conmunlcation with the teaching faculty in a centralized organization. 
In most Institutions communicating is facilitated when the coordinators have 
faculty rank and serve with equal status on college, departmental, and university 
committees. 

At the University of Cincinnati, where we have a centralized operation, we 
must constantly strive to maintain good communication with the teaching faculty. 
We encourage them to come to our offices to have coffee with visiting recruiters 
or to talk over with our coordinators any matter that is causing concern. From 
time to time, our coordinators invite teaching faculty members to accompany 
them on company visits. However, conflict with class schedules often presents 
a problem. Even though interested in making such visits, the teaching faculty 
members are very limited as to the number of company visits they can make with 
the coordinator. Early each Autumn we arrange comprehensive orientation periods 
for new teaching faculty to explain thoroughly the details of operation and the 
benefits of cooperative education. 

In the Spring of each year at a Recognition Awards luncheon one student 
in each major is honored for outstanding achievement in fulfilling the Program 
requirements. Several employers with superior programs are also recognized at 
the luncheon. All faculty department heads and top administrators are invited 
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as guests to the luncheon and It Is felt that this luncheon provides another 
excellent means of fostering good conminicatlon with the teaching faculty. It 
would be desirable to Invite all faculty members, not only the department heads 
and top administrators, as guests but a restricted budget prohibits this. 

In still another way, we have Involved the teaching faculty In our Program. 
One department head from each of the three participating colleges serves on 
the (Cooperative Education) Standards Review Committee, a committee responsible 
for the just, educational, and sympathetic actions and solutions concerning 
the students and their association with the cooperative program. Serving with 
the three teaching faculty members, are three student representatives, and 
three members of the cooperative education faculty. Having representatives of 
the teaching faculty on this committee has helped tremendously In developing 
tmderstandlng of the kinds of problems that are encountered and In providing 
feedback through the faculty representatives on the committee to other college 
faculty members In their colleges. 

Each quarter, a copy of the employer's description of each student's re- 
sponsibilities as It appears on the employer's appraisal form. Is sent the 
student's department head, who. In turn, circulates It among his faculty members 
so that all faculty meinbers have current, accurate information concerning the 
student's practice experiences. 

The tremendous increase during the past decade In the ntimber of Insti- 
tutions of higher learning, some of them very prestigious Institutions, now 
offering cooperative education Is helping greatly to change faculty attitudes 
and to Improve faculty relations. The professor who Is totally unfavorable 
to the concept of cooperative education Is becoming more of a minority and 
this minority should continue to shrink even further In the light of the 
recent very favorable recommendations made by three national higher education 
groups In support of the combination of work experiences and formal study: 
The Carnegie Commission Report, The Report of the Assembly on University Goals 
and Governance of the National Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the so-called 
Newman Report on Higher Education. 

However, no cooperative education staff can rely totally on outside in- 
fluences to bring about faculty commitment. Constant effort must be expended 
in keeping all teaching faculty and administrators informed and involved In the 
cooperative education program. 



ROBERT B. AULD - Cleveland State University 

In my estimation anyone wishing to understand the problems encountered by 
a department of cooperative education in its relationships with the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the students of the college or university could do no 
better than to make a careful study of Niccolo Machiavelli's The Prince . 
Perhaps Aristotle's Politics might also be helpful. For the name of the game in 
modem colleges and universities — as in all human institutions — is POWER. 

Machiavelli says, for one thing, that "... it is well to seem merciful, 
faithful, humane, sincere, and religious, and also to be so; but you must have 
the mind so disposed that when it is needful to be otherwise you may be able 
to change to the opposite qualities." Does this remind us of administrators, 
faculty members, or students we have known? Does it remind us (heaven forbid) 
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for oursalves? For Machlavftlll also saya, "One mu8t,..be a fox to recognlza 
traps and a lion to frighten wolves.'* 

Some cooperative education programs are fortunate in having administra- 
tions completely sold on the value of cooperative education. If the president 
and board of trustees thoroughly approve the plan, that is half the battle. 
But cooperative education is inevitably only part of their interest. Others 
in the administration are entrusted with the promotion of other facets of the 
educational operation, and it is natural that conflicts may ensue. It is the 
role of the director of cooperative education to recognize these conflicts and 
do his utmost to present the case for cooperative education in an effective 
and persuasive way. I would suggest that his first duty is to learn to recog- 
nize an S 0 B when he sees one PXid then learn to live with him if that proves 
possible. If that proves impossible, the fat is in the fire and a battle is 
inevitable. In the heat of such a battle it might be well to recall the words 
of Danny Kaye: "The higher you bounce the buck, the longer it takes to come 
back to you." 

In dealing with the faculty we must remember that it is usually organized 
in departments, each of which is intent on its own growth. If given an 
opportunity to see what cooperative education does for the student, most 
faculty members can be won over to an enthusiastic endorsement of the program. 
But the academic department is often plagued with budget problems, and it 
frequently happens that the acceptance of a satisfactory alternating coopera- 
tive schedule runs counter to the department's desire for economy. So the 
cooperative department is faced with a selling job, and this points to the 
importance for all coordinators to become well acquainted with all faculty 
members in the departments they handle. 

Colleges and universities vary greatly in tLeir attitudes toward students. 
Some retain the traditional magisterial stance which relegates the student to 
a position of a small one who must do what he is told. Others elevate the 
student to an important position which enables him to threaten the autonomy of 
the administration itself. And, of course, one can find all degrees of grada- 
tion between these extremes. 

Cooperative Education is student oriented. It exists to serve the student 
(as all educational programs should). It can be dictatorial in its operation, 
or it can be foolishly permissive. I believe, however, that the most effec- 
tive programs are those which utilize to the utmost the help which student 
inventiveness can offer. 

Probably the best method of capturing the potential of student thinking 
is through the organization of a student cooperative council or student co- 
operative board. Obviously such a council cannot be permitted to usurp the 
prerogatives of the department Itself. On the other hand, its usefulness is 
nullified if It is not permitted to have a real voice in determining policy. 

When one thinks of politics, one can think of practical wisdom, of pru- 
dence, of shrewdness (in a good sense), of diplomatic dealings. On the other 
handi one can think of craftiness, of unscrupulousness , of acts prudently or 
artfully contrived for personal or partisan gain, or expediency, or scheming 
opportunism. 
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I hold, how«v«r, that the director of a cooperative program (and hie 
staff as well) should endeavor as far as possible to adhere to a course of 
understanding, far-seeing principled conduct. To the degree that he is 
able to do this, he will rise above the status of a politician to that of 
a statesman. Perhaps with practice he can not only maintain the appearance 
Of being merciful, faithful, humane, sincere, and religious, but actually 
be so as well. ' 



S. B. COLLINS - Drexel University 

As a cooperative office is a separate arm of the university, seemingly 
isolated in its activity, it becomes a question as to how it is related to 
other persons in the university and what their views might be about the coop- 
erative program. Judging from the experience of the National Commission for 
Cooperative Education, Mr. George Probst, their Director, has indicated in his 
effort to interest more colleges in starting cooperative programs that the 
greatest stumbling block is the faculty itself. In too many instances, they 
have a negative view of the process and do not regard it as having educational 
values for students. As such, it behooves the Office of Cooperative Education 
to inform such people about the objectives of the* program and in some sense 
prove to them that cooperative experiences are indeed valuable in the educa- 
tional life of the student. In this mannei ,*nifeir support can be won and 
they can be believers in the system. There are a number of means available 
to do this, such as occasionally employing a faculty member in the Office of 
Cooperative Education, taking a teacher with you on company visitation, have 
the faculty member read the Industry Report as written by the student, create 
a Newsletter of Cooperative Education for distribution throughout the faculty 
and administration and actively solicit the faculty for any contacts they 
might have on the outside which could be utilized for the placement of students. 
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PART VIII. MINORITY STUDENTS AND COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



JAMES T. GODFREY - Virginia Polytechnic Institute 



Many individuals and groups look upon Cooperative Education as the ideal 
vehicle for bringing minority groups into the main stream of economic and 
cultural life in the United States. During the first three years of Coopera- 
tive Education grants to colleges and universities made by the U.S. Office 
of Education, the major part of the funds have gone to schools with large 
groups of minority students enrolled for planning and implementation of new 
Cooperative Programs and for strengthening and expansion of existing programs. 
The major objective has been to get more minority students involved in Coop- 
erative Education. Certainly most employers— both public and private— have 
supported this effort. Throughout the country there is a great push to hire 
minorities and to move them up in the organizations as rapidly as possible. 
Under names such as "Affirmative Action Plan", "Upward Mobility", and "Access", 
employer programs to hire and develop minorities are proliferating. 

Cooperative Program Directors and Coordinators are braving no problems 
in placing minority students— companies and government ageacies are, literally- 
lined up to hire them. Most minority students have several employment oppor- 
tunities from which to choose each time they are preparing to go on a work 
assignment. The demand for minority Cooperative Students far exceeds the 
supply. Thus the problem is: How can we attract more minority students into 
Cooperative Education? 

In my opinion, the major problem is one of emphasis. Too many students, 
and their parents, perceive Cooperative Education as primarily a financial 
aid program. All of us— including the government and employers— have contri- 
buted to this Inaccurate Image. With many other sources of financial aid 
available— equal opportunity grants, guaranteed loans, work-study programs, 
etc.— many minority students do not even consider Cooperative Education; 
especially if it requires an additional year in school. My own experience in 
a traditionally all-t^ite Land Grant University, one that is striving to in- 
crease the enrollment of minority students in the University and the Coopera- 
tive Program, certainly supports the above observations. I have been told by 
many people that the same situation exists — perhaps to a lesser extent— in the 
traditionally all-black Colleges and Universities. Obviously this would not 
be true at Wilberforce University, which operates a mandatory Cooperative 
Program for all students. I am talking about the optional programs in schools 
like Tuskegee Institute, Southern University, North Carolina A. & T. State 
University, etc. 

So what's CO be done. First, we need to change the image — and this 
applies to white studenLs and parents as well as minorities. We need to pub- 
licize the .less-obvious advantages of Cooperative Education— all of the values 
(applicatici. of theory, relevancy, more rapid maturity, opportunity to work 
with professionals, etc., etc.) that add up to a better total education. And, 
we need to ('te-emphasize the financial aid aspects. We don't need to compete 
with the Financial Aid Office on campus— besides , we are at a disadvantage 
in this kind of competition. We do need to enlist the help of Financial Aids 
Of ficiers— make them knowledgable and sympathetic about Cooperative Education 
so that they will help in our recruiting efforts. We also need to work more 
with Upward Bound Programs and High Schools — get the students and parents 
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acquainted with, and sold on. Cooperative Education before they make the deci- 
sion about where they are going to college and how they are going to pay for it. 

We ought to work more closely with our Admissions Offices—especially with 
the people who visit the high schools with large groups of minority students. 
And, once we have identified the minority students who are potential Coopera- 
tive students for our colleges, we need to talk to theix parents and sell them 
on the values of Cooperative Education. Many parents of minority students did 
not have the opportunity to attend college. When this opportunity becomes 
available to a son or daughter, the parents are often reluctant to see their 
child enroll in a progrrm where his "education" will be periodically interrupted 
by work periods and, in many cases, would require an extra year. These parents, 
understandably, want their children to finish college in the shortest possible 
period of time. These are, I am told, the normal attitudes; and we need to 
properly explain what Cooperative Education is all about to change this point 
of view. 

In summary, we need to change the image of Cooperative Education, to 
emphasize the positive values other than financial aid, in order to attract 
more minority students into Cooperative Education. 



GEORGE H. MILLER - University of South Florida 



It is my belief that it takes a person closely representing the minority 
group tp recruit minority students, especially blacks. Let me briefly review 
the recruitment of Black students at South Florida. 

Until 1970, although there were several hundred Black students on campus 
there were never more than 2 or 3 in the program at any one time even though 
efforts had been made by announcements, letters, group meetings to recruit 
such students. Then a Black coordinator was hired and the number of Black 
students involved jumped to nearly 50 in little more than six months. 

To some degree it seems that a female Coordinator attracts female students 
and this could be said of a Latin coordinator, also. It appears the student 
whows more confidence in meeting with and working with a coordinator of his 
own group. 

Ways to Attract Minority Students 

- Off -Campus 

- Coordinator Visitation to High Schools, meetings with counselors and 
students 

" Speaking before minority groups 

- Press releases in minority newspapers (very helpful) 

- On-Campus 

- Work with Admissions Officers of School 

- Letters to prospective students 

- Coffee rap sessions with prospective cooperative students after they are 
attending the Institution 

- Develop close relationship with Counseling Center to gain referrals 
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- Testlfflonlals of thos« vho have been on the prograa once you gain a 
few successes 

- Help from faculty members representing the minority group. Women, 
Blacks, etc. 

Other Ways to Recruit 

- Employers who seek minority students 

- Pre'<;ooperatlve Programs (admission to program directly out of high 
school on recommendation of employer who has agreed to employment). 

- Employer Cooperative scholarships 

In general the minrolty group must be convinced that the program is for 
them and that they are welcome. 

While you will rejoice at successes, be prepared to face a few failures. 
Some from minority groups will walk out on the program, especially If they 
believe the rules are not designed to give them a fair shake. But If the 
coordinator can gain the confidence of the student, your successes will far 
outweigh your failures. 

As It Is not possible for a small Cooperative program to have a full-* 
time coordinator representing every minority group on campus, you must 
develop representation In the various coJ leges or department who will help 
the coordinator. Perhaps a Black faculty member on your Cooperative Council 
or just a Black faculty mesiber, can help you, if you are not Black, In 
recruiting Black students. A woman faculty member can help recruit women. 
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PART VIII. FEDERAL FUNDING 



SINCLAIR V. JETER - U. S. Office of Education 



The focus of Federally supported Cooperative Education Programs has been 
and continues to be on matters related to the national demand for expanded 
educational opportunities in career education, to the Increasing costs of 
higher education, to the educational and economic benefits of institutional 
cooperation, and most importantly to the needs of individual students. 

Federally supported Cooperative Education Programs continues to give 
priority attention to low- income and minority persons, to veterans and women, 
and to the handicapped. 

RECENT LEGISLATIVE HISTORY: The Federal government has supported cooperative 
education in institutions of higher education since 1968 when the Higher 
Education Amendments were passed to amend the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
In fiscal years 1970 and 1971, the Federal government provided that one per 
centxim of the sum appropriated for the College Work-Study Program be utilized 
for Cooperative Education Programs. It totaled $1,540,000 and $1,600,000, 
respectively. In FY 1972, the Federal government appropriated $1,700,000 for 
Cooperative Education Programs, independent of the College Work-Study Program, 
under Title IV, Part D, which was part of the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968. The appropriation for FY 1973 and for FY 1074 equaled the annual amount 
of $10,750,000 for these years. 

PURPOSE: The purpose of Title IV, Part D, is to assist institutions of 
higher education in their cooperative education efforts by increasing the 
number of opportunities for students (1) to work in jobs that would extend 
their academic experience beyond the classroom, (2) to test early career 
choices, and (3) to earn money to continue their education in jobs that 
would enhance their academic and occupational objectives. In other words, 
the objective of the legislation is to enrich the quality and scope of higher 
education for the student through educationally related work experiences that 
would assist in counterbalancing lack of exposure to the work world, "irrele- 
vancy", aad need for financial assistance. 

INCREASED INTEREST: In 1960 there were only 45 colleges and universities with 
cooperative education programs in the United States. These programs involved 
approximately 20,000 students. By 1971 there were at least 250 colleges and 
universities with cooperative education programs, and the number of students 
had increased to more than 125,000. In that same year students earned approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 in the work phases of the program, and included, in these 
1971 data, were programs supported by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Because of the low-level of funding for Cooperative Education Programs 
from 1970 through 1972, the USOE supported only the administration of programs 
in different stages of development (planning, initiating, expanding, and 
strengthening). Support for training and research (authorized by the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1968) and for demonstration projects (authorized by 
the Education Amendments of 1972), first received support in 1973. A number 
of training programs for directors/coordinators of cooperative education pro- 
grams, however, have been funded under the. HEA V-E Institutes Program. 
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Liinlted Federal funding of Cooperative Education Programs has, neverthe- 
less generated considerable Interest among students, educators, employers, 
and communities served. The table that follows reflects this. 

Differences In level of Federal funding, average grant size, number of 
grantees, number of applications received, and requests In dollars for 
FY 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974. (Some of these data are rounded figures.) 



FY 


Funding level 


Average grant 


. Nxmiber 
grantees 


Number 
applications 
received 


Requests 

in 
dollars 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


$ 1,540,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 


$20,000 
17,582 
20,238 
30,281 
(see below) 


74 
91 
84 
355 
371 


206 
344 
291 
642 
641 


$ 8,500,000 
12,300,000 
11,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 






FY 1974-75 


FUNDING 










Number 
grantees 


Amount Average Grant 




Administration 
Programs 


of 349 


$10,000,000 


$28,653 



Training Programs 17 553,000 32,529 

Research Programs 5 197.000 39,400 



TOTAL 371 $10,750,000 



Type of Funded % 

grantee Total % of Total Funding of total 



Publicly Supported 


246 


66.2 


$ 7,060,000 


65.7 


Privately Supported 


125 


33.8 


3,714,000 


34.3 


TOTAL 


371 


100 


10,750,000 


100 


2-year 


143 


38.3 


3,795,000 


35.3 


4-year 


228 


61.7 


6,786,000 


64.7 


' OTAL 


371 


100 


10,750,000 


100 
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$750,000 of the appropriations over the past two years has been granted for 
cooperative education training and research: 75% of the funds for training, 
and 25Z for research. Training has been principally for cooperative education 
program directors and coordinators and for employers of cooperative education 
students. The training sessions include all of those personnel who administer 
the program. Research is being undertaken to determine the cost of coopera- 
tive education students to employers; to develop "models" and provide guide- 
lines to those planning cooperative education programs; to determine different 
methods of preparing students for cooperative education assignments; and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their assignments. 

A 1972 amendment to the legislature provides that demonstration projects 
may also compete for the training and research funds. Such projects should 
have national implications and might demonstrate the significance and po- 
tential in such areas: (1) prodecures involved in the implementation of 
cooperative education programs at various types of institutions in urban 
Vfc.. rural settings; (2) effective methods of dealing with business, social 
service, and industry in order to secure positions for cooperative education 
students; (3) methods of arranging positions which expose students to career 
clusters; (4) effective methods of meeting the unique needs of special 
interest groups such as ethnic, minority, returning veterans, the handicapped, 
women, and so forth; and (5) ways in which institutions, particularly two 
and four year institutions can work together to give transfer students con- 
tinous and coordinated cooperative education options. 

The number of applications received in FY 1973 (650) was approximately 
two times as many as the number received in each of the preceding three years, 
and the amount of dollars requested in FY 1973 ($28,000,000) totaled more 
than two times as much as the amount requested in FY 1971 and in FY 1972. 
It was more than three times as much as the amount requested in FY 1970. 

The Administration's budgets for FY 1973 and 1974 requested full funding 
for Cooperative Education Programs, that is, a total of $10,750,000 for each 
year. The increase reflects Administration concern for career education, which 
"seeks to emphasize career orientation and preparation programs at all educa- 
tional levels that will enable every student to choose a career he really 
wants and to get training that will make success in that career not only 
possible but probable" (from a speech by Mr. John Ottina, Acting U.S. Commis- 
sioner *of Education, before the Conference on Career Education). 

There is considerable evidence of increasing interest in cooperative 
education throughout the country. For example, the House of Representatives, 
in its version of the Education Amendments of 1972, recommended funding of 
Cooperative Education Programs at the $10,000,000 authorization level. A 
number of distinguished organizations in the higher education community have 
publicly supported cooperative education in recent years. In 1971 the Carnegie 
Commission Report on Higher Education, Less Time, More Options , recommended 
"that opportunities be expanded for students co alteznate employment and study." 
The Newman Report on Higher Education in March, 1971, recommended that "co- 
operative education programs be greatly expandrd." The Report of the Assembly 
on University Goals and Governance of the American Academy of Arts and Scianc^a, 
in January, 1971, recommended that institutions of higher education develop 
cooperative education programs as a needed, non-academic experience. 




There are many other examples. It would seem that Cooperative Education 
Programs' time has come. 



